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RECONSTITUTED GERMANY. 


HE arms and the diplomacy of Prussia still continue in the 
ascendant. 
time in sight of Vienna, another is in Frankfort, and a third 


has just compelled the Bavarians to ask a truce. The attempt | non 
| abrogating their constitution when he last convoked the 


of the Emperor Napoleon to negotiate an armistice has been 


foiled by the firmness of Count Bismarck, the fidelity to his | ¢ 
as Austrians, and they will not contentedly resign themselves 


engagement of Victor Emmanuel, and by the still unbroken 
obstinacy of the Court of Vienna. The “ arbiter of Europe” has 





While one portion of her forces is by this , 


Indeed, there is no knowing how far its influence may spread. 
The German subjects of Austria are no doubt in a certain sense 
loyal to the house of Hapsburg. They would rather be ruled 
by that family than by any other. But their allegiance has 


_ been rudely tried and somewhat shaken by the foolish, although 


found himself powerless to effect anything; and although for a | 


to have now resigned himself, like every one else, to a continu- | 


ance of the struggle, and to have tacitly admitted his utter 
inability to arrest the course of events. If one result of the 
war should be to reduce within more moderate limits the power 


and the prestige of the ruler of France, that would be far | 


from a subject of regret; and undoubtedly such will be the 
case, unless he can by some lucky coup obtain that command 
of the situation which has, up to the present time, eluded his 
grasp. It is, however, difficult to see how he can accomplish 
this, unless the Prussians, contrary to all expectation, should 
receive a decisive defeat before Vienna. Germany is rapidly 
reconstituting herself without asking his permission, or that of 
any one else. The Bund, with its elements of weakness and 
discord, is practically at an end, although a few gentlemen pro- 
fessing to represent it, are still collected together in Augsburg. 
It has already found a successor in a new Confederation under 
the leadership of Prussia. With the exception of Luxemburg, 
which belongs to Holland, and the two insignificant princi- 
palities of Meiningen and Reuss-Greiz, the other sixteen States 
of North Germany not occupied by the Prussian troops have 
now entered into a permanent alliance with the Court of 
Berlin, and have surrendered to it the direction of their military 
command and diplomatic affairs. The four occupied States— 
Slesvig-Holstein, Hanover, Cassel, and Saxony—will either be 
wholly or partially annexed, or will be compelled to accept the 
same alliance; and we shall then have a State with a popu- 
lation of thirty million people bound together by the strongest 
ties of nationality, and prepared to act with vigour and 
enthusiasm against any enemy. The formation of this alliance 
or confederation, even in its present incomplete condition, has 





conferred upon Prussia an amount of additional strength | 
which must not be measured by the mere numerical increase | 


to her population or to her army. It has made her more 


conspicuously than ever the representative of German unity, | 


and has banished the recollection of Count Bismarck’s 


tyrannical rule by promising the early convocation of a | 


German parliament. 

Not only have the leading liberals of Hanover, Hesse, 
Brunswick, Mechlenberg, Oldenburg, Hamburg, and Bremen, 
assembled at Hanover, and announced their approval of the 


Prussian plan of Federal reform, but there is evidently a | 


growing disposition in the Southern States also, to accept the | sth 
- has not overlooked any source of strength, and indicates clearly 


leadership of the only Power which is now capable of realizing 
the national aspirations. 
already appeared very conspicuously in Baden and Wurtem- 
berg, and it is not improbable that, combined with less unsel- 
fish and more ignoble considerations, it may induce the 
Bavarian Government to conclude a separate peace with Prussia. 


Indications of this feeling have | 


we believe not really dishonest step which the Emperor took in 
Hungarian Diet. Again, they are, after all, Germans as well 


to form part of an empire which is excluded from the 
German Confederation, and in which their own influence is 


momicut he may have meditated an appeal to force, he seems | no greater than that of the Czechs, and not nearly so 


great as that of the Hungarians. Now there can be 
no doubt that if Prussia remains victorious the condition 
which, beyond all others, she will insist upon inserting 
in any treaty of peace is the exclusion of Austria from 
the Confederation. Indeed, from the point of view of Count 


| Bismarck, and of the earnest supporters of German unity, this 


step is absolutely essential. Tor, so long as Austria is per- 
mitted to interfere at all in German politics, she will do so 
with a weight proportionate to her entire strength, and not 
merely to that of her purely German provinces. Hungarians, 
Czechs, and Slaves, will thus tell for something—indeed, 
for much—in the control of Teutonic affairs and Teutonic 
policy. Nor is it merely the intrusion of foreign races into 
their concerns which the Germans dislike and fear. They 
feel, that so long as one of the leading members—and if 
admitted at all Austria must be a leading member—of their 
Confederation has interests wholly foreign to it, that Power 
will always serve as the rallying point for discontent and 
selfish intrigue—perhaps even as the inlet for foreign inter- 
ference. We are therefore by no means surprised that, in the 
moment of victory, Prussia should refuse to admit any rival 
near her throne, and that the general feeling of the nation 
should go along with her in taking this course. On the other 
hand, we feel just as little surprise that the Emperor of Austria 
should try another battle before submitting to terms offered him 
through M. Benedetti. For he would, in that case, not only run 
the risk of losing his German subjects, but would materially 
promote the disintegration of the rest of his empire. The 
three nationalities which would still remain to him— Magyar, 
Czech, and Slavonic— would be moved to more vigorous 
self-assertion than even by the success of the Germans; and 
it would probably then be even more difficult than it is now 
to maintain the convention between the different races com- 
prising this heterogeneous empire. Indeed, this is not mere 
matter of speculation; for, if we accept the official contradic- 
tion of the rumour that great agitation prevails in Hungary, 
there can be no doubt that the Bohemians are all but ready 
for revolt. The remarkable proclamation addressed by the 
Prussian commander in Prague, “to the inhabitants of the 
ancient and glorious realm of Bohemia,” and the presence of 
Klapka and other Magyar exiles in Bohemia, where they are 
said to be forming a Hungarian legion, shows that Bismarck 


the length to which he is ready to push his attack upon the 
Austrian Empire. Whatever may be the prejudices of the 
King in favour of dynastic rights, the Count is troubled by 
no scruples. He is determined to remove every obstacle to 
Prussian supremacy, and he cannot help seeing that the end 
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would be promoted by rendering that nationality, now dependent 
upon Austria, perfectly independent. We give him credit 
for perfect sincerity when he declares that under no circum- 
stances would Prussia think of annexing Bohemia and Moravia, 
because the possession of those countries would be a source, 
not of strength, but of weakness. But we may safely assume 
that he would not be sorry to convert those and other provinces 
into useful allies, bound to Prussia by the double tie of interest 
and gratitude. 

More momentous issues have seldom hung upon any battle 
than upon that which may, even while we write, be begun 
near Vienna. ‘To either side defeat must mean disaster. The 
Prussians could not effect their retreat across Bohemia without 
suffering the severest loss, while to the Austrians the stake is 
nothing less than the existence of the State. We say nota 
word about the war in Italy, because, however skilfully 
Cialdini’s operations may be directed, they can have no material 
bearing on the result. That will be decided in Germany. Nor 
can we bring ourselves to entertain any material doubt as to 
which will be the winning side. 
conqueror, the question will then arise as to the part which 
other Powers will take in settling the terms of pacification, or 
moderating the demands of the conqueror. Upon this point 
some additional light has been thrown since we last wrote. 
The Emperor of France is probably attempting to put some 
pressure upon Italy, for it may be assumed that when such an 
envoy as Prince Napoleon is sent to the camp of Victor 
Emmanuel, his mission is expected to produce important 
consequences. But it is plain from the third article of 
the treaty of alliance between Prussia and Italy, that the 
latter cannot honourably separate herself from the former, 
even if she be so disposed. But we know that she is not. The 
Italians have long smarted under the French protectorate. 
They are now indignant at the attempt to increase their already 
too onerous obligations to the Emperor Napoleon, by com- 
pelling them to receive Venetia at his hands. And it is, 
therefore, utterly impossible that anything short of the appli- 
cation of material force will induce them to withdraw from the 
war until the ends of their ally, as well as their own, are fully 
gained, and their military honour is, if possible, satisfied by 
some battle more glorious than that of Custozza. It appears, 
however, certain that the Emperor Napoleon is not prepared to 
intervene actively even in Italy, for if he had been, the maritime 
levy would never have been countermanded within the last few 
days. It is still less likely that he will do more than write 
notes so far as Germany is concerned, unless he can obtain 
the support of Russia and England. Little as he may like 
the prospect of German unity, he evidently shrinks from 
committing himself to a life-and-death struggle with a 
population numerically superior to that of France, and 
one which would be not less united in resisting the dicta- 
tion or interference of a foreigner. If he finds himself standing 
alone, he will, we think, submit to a no doubt mortifying 
scheme for the modification of the map of Europe. As 
for his receiving any compensation out of German territory, 
that seems to us an event scarcely on the cards. For while 
Count Bismarck has much to gain by uniting all Germans in 
defence of the sacred soil of the Fatherland, he would lose 
much of the advantage of his present position by alienating a 
single acre of that soil. It is true that within the last few 
days there have been several vapouring articles in the Russian 
semi-official press, and it is said that Russian troops are being 
rapidly marched down to the frontiers of Galicia. But we have 
no official declarations, and we are convinced the Czar will 
think twice before he commits himself to actual war, with his 
finances in a state of disorder, and Poland silent but unsubdued. 
As for England, the time has evidently come for us to emanci- 
pate ourselves from any restraint which the few remaining 
rags and tatters of the treaty of Vienna might impose upon 
our policy. From the haze of tobacco-smoke and declamation, 
German unity has at last emerged in a tangible and practical 
shape. So long as it was a mere matter of sentiment and talk, we 
could not accept it as a basis of policy, or allow it to materially 
influence our policy. But now that the German nation has 
become or is fast becoming a reality, while the Power on which 
we have hitherto relied as a counterpoise to France has broken 
down, it becomes us to recognise and indeed to welcome the 
new order of things. With a strong Prussia and a united 
Italy the Continental equilibrium will be secure and the aspira- 
tions of the various smaller nationalities after independence 
may be indulged without any risk of laying Europe at the feet 
of either France or Russia. The sum of human happiness and 
freedom will, we have no doubt, be largely increased, and with 
its increase the true interests of Great Britain will be effectually 


promoted, 





ee 





_ doing directly what it intends to accomplish. 








THE CHURCH-RATE DEBATE. 


Tue first Parliamentary appearance of the Derby Govern- 
ment on a question of great public importance is not 
creditable in itself, while it introduces an innovation—and we 
think an injurious one—into the practice of the House of 
Commons. There has for some time past been a very 
noticeable tendency in that assembly to escape, by a variety of 
devices, the necessity of saying exactly what it means, or of 
The growing 
habit of opposing Bills by moving abstract resolutions, and the 
resort to such schemes for mutilating without actually destroy- 
ing measures, as were freely employed during the late Reform 
debates, are quite sufficient proof that we are not bringing an 
unjust or frivolous accusation against that august assembly. 
But up to Wednesday last it had never been doubted, that 
when a Government assented to the second reading of a Bill they 
assented to its principles, whatever changes they might subse- 
quently think right to introduce into its clauses. That such 


Assuming that Prussia is the | should be the rule is obviously conducive to fair dealing, while 


it is the only iutelligible interpretation which can be put upon 
permitting the most important stage in a Bill to pass without 
opposition. Mr. Disraeli has, however, discovered that, 
besides assenting to or opposing a Bill, there is a third 
course; and it is, by the way, rather curious to see how, as 
time goes on, the right hon. gentleman adopts one after 
another of those peculiarities of the late Sir R. Peel which 
were once the subjects of his most biting satire. The Govern- 


_ ment, according to him, may abstain from voting against a 


measure, and may thus escape the responsibility of supporting 
it, without incurring the penalty of expressing an adverse 
opinion by going honestly and manfully into the division 
lobby. We do not say that this course may never be pursued 
when a subject is altogether new to the House, and when a 
Cabinet may, therefore, reasonably ask for further time to 
make up their minds. But the question of Church-rates 
is one of those on which any set of men professing to 
govern the country may be expected to have a definite 
opinion, and to be prepared to express it. We cannot, 


therefore, suppose that it was simply becanse he had not such 
an opinion that Mr. Disraeli adopted the singular course of 


standing entirely neuter on Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. The truth 
is that the Conservatives are in some little difficulty in regard 
to this subject. The right hon. gentleman himself has, on 
more than one occasion, contended that the right of the 
inhabitants of a parish to levy a compulsory rate on Church- 
men and Dissenters alike was a fundamental part, not only of 
our ecclesiastical system, but of our system of local self- 
government. Lord J. Manners and other members of the 
Administration are equally committed to the maintenance 
of the compulsory rate; while the support and favour of the 
more violent and unthinking portion of Churchmen throughout 
the country have been largely asked and obtained for the Con- 
servative leaders, on the ground that they would oppose the 
Dissenters on this very question. On the other hand, a 
considerable section of the party (including probably Mr. 
Disraeli himself, now that he is in office) are heartily sick of a 
prolonged controversy, which they feel to be most injurious to 
the Church, and are earnestly desirous to settle it on the 
principle of converting the compulsory into a voluntary rate. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is, therefore, in this awkward 
position: he could not assent to the Bill without giving up 
the ground which he held when he ranged himself emphati- 
cally on the side of the angels, and without compromi- 
sing himself prematurely with some of his supporters; 
but, on the other hand, he could not oppose it without 
increasing the certainty of defeat by an overwhelming 
majority. The expedient which he adopted in order to 
avoid either of these disagreeable consequences was inge- 
nious enough; but its ingenuity was of a kind which 
Englishmen do not admire. It would have been far better 
in the long run for the Government to have said what they 
thought, and taken the consequences one way or the other. 
But, unfortunately, one of Mr. Disraeli’s defects is an inability 
“to play the losing game.” To obtain a slight advantage, to 
escape an unimportant defeat, or to inflict a trifling wound on 
an antagonist, he has constantly sacrificed the far greater 
object of maintaining the character of his party for consistency 
and straightforwardness. As to the excuse which he offered 
for moving the second reading of a Bill on which he would 
give no opinion—that it might be considered during the recess 
—it is almost too frivolous for notice. For it is obvious 
that this process could be gone through just as well before as 
after the step which the House was asked to take on 
Wednesday. 
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If we turn from Mr. Disraeli’s tactics to the short debate 
which took place on Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, we have to regret 
that we are apparently by no means so near a settlement of 
this long-vexed question as we had supposed. When Mr. 
Gladstone, during the debate on the Church-rates Abolition 
Bill, in the early part of the session, threw out the sug- 
gestion that the compulsory should be converted into a 
voluntary rate, this proposal was so eagerly accepted by pro- 
minent representatives both of Church and Nonconformist 
opinion, that little more seemed requisite than to reduce it to 
a Bill. But the obstacles to an arrangement have been 
underrated. It turns out that on both sides the continuous 
struggle of the last few years has left feelings which demand 
to be satisfied in any arrangement. The Dissenters want it to 
appear on the face of the Bill that the existing Church-rate 
has undergone that process of abolition for which they have 
so long striven. On the other hand, Mr. Beresford Hope 
objects to the word “ abolition,” although it only relates to 
“compulsory ’’ Church-rates. He thinks that it would create 
an impression that the Nonconformists had been victorious, 
and he, therefore, proposes to substitute for it the word 
“abate ” or “ erase.” 

Moreover, although it is admitted that voluntary rates would 
be levied after the passing of the Bill, by the same machinery 
under which the present impost is collected, the honourable 
member for Stoke has discovered that there is a theoretical 
breach of what he calls “continuity ” between the two. He 
wants to have “the old rate levied in the old way.” These 
are, it must be confessed, rather trifling matters, and we 
cannot help thinking that they might easily be surmounted by 
a choice of words which would leave it conveniently open to 
either side to put its own interpretation upon them. But there 
are other points on which it is less easy to see one’s way 
to a settlement which would be equally acceptable to 
both sides. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill proceeds upon what cer- 
tainly appears the broadest and simplest plan—that of 
merely abolishing the compulsory powers of collection, with 
an accompanying provision that those who do not pay 
shall not take part in any vestry meeting held for ecclesiastical 


purposes. The “ticketing” of Dissenters, and the formal 
division of the community into conformists and nonconformists, 


is thus avoided; and we thoroughly believe that in a very 
small per-centage of parishes would the Establishment lose a 
penny by the change. Unfortunately the distrust of voluntary 
effort—-the fear that men will cease to pay directly they are 
released from the obligation to do so—the hankering after 
legal in addition to moral security, is still strong with many 
good but timid Churchmen. Their apprehensions are ex- 
pressed in the rival Bill of the Solicitor-General, which, in 
effect, maintains the compulsory character of the rate, but 
exempts from any liability to pay it all those who have pre- 
viously given notice in writing of their wish to enjoy this 
privilege. Now, that may or may not be intrinsically fair ; 
but, as Sir R. Palmer well pointed out, it does not meet the 
objections of Dissenters, and would afford them no satisfaction. 
Unless you do that, you do nothing; and so long as the 
demand of the Nonconformists is not for personal exemption, 
but for the abolition of what they deem an unjust and offensive 
tax, it is clear that nothing would be done by a Bill of this 
kind, “ Dissenters,” to quote the words of the late Attorney- 
General, “would not willingly give up an opportunity of 
attending a church meeting which would operate coercively ; 
and if they would not all consent to be exempted, the old 
story would continue to be enacted. The rate would be 
made, the Nonconformist would not pay, the distress 
would be levied, and the old agitation would result.” 
That is, we believe, a correct forecast of what would 
happen; and feeling, as we do very deeply, the vast importance 
to the Church of getting rid of this mischievous controversy, we 
do trust that before the next Session, its friends will have seen 
the prudence of not pressing so futile a proposition as that 
embodied in Mr. Bovill’s Bill. It is said, indeed, that the 
churchwardens would be utterly at a loss if they did not know 
beforehand who would pay, and if they wcre not empowered to 
enforce the rate on those who had promised to pay. But 
practically this is not the case where there is now, as in Man- 
chester, a voluntary rate; nor would it be the case if such were 
generally the condition of things. The churchwardens would 
be able to form a very close estimate of those who were 
likely to pay; and if any deficiency arose from un- 
expected refusals, this could be met by a further rate. We 
do not believe that, even pecuniarily, the Church would 
lose by the establishment of this system. But even if she 
did, it is not fair to overlook her gains on the other hand. The 
present state of things incites to conflicts and creates heart- 








burnings and animosities which are most injurious to the great 
objects of the Church. Although itself comparatively a small 
question, it excites and keeps alive controversies on much 
larger and more important points; while it constitutes a 
constant obstacle to the passage of measures which are requi- 
site to promote the prosperity of the Church. It is worth 
making a great sacrifice to obtain such advantages, and we 
trust that further consideration will convince the friends of the 
Establishment that the acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill—no 
doubt with certain modifications and amendments—is by no . 
means a high price to pay for peace. 








THE LEGAL APPOINTMENTS IN IRELAND. 


Tue Irish Chancellorship has been bestowed on the Right 
Honourable Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice of Appeal, and 
rumour has confidently promoted ex-Chancellor Napier to the 
high position vacated by Mr. Blackburne. The latter is only 
eighty-five years of age, and Mr. Napier, who is to preside in 
an Appellant Court, labours under the slight infirmity of being 
deaf. We have no delicacy in letting this be known, as Mr. 
Napier has never disguised it himself; but, despite the 
disqualification, Lord Derby believes him fit and capable 
for his office. When the report of these eccentric 
appointments was first heard, people looked on it as a joke. 
It was believed we had had enough both in England and 
Ireland of reliquary judges. No one ever doubted the talents 
of Francis Blackburne, but of late years a few, and those few 
included gentlemen who pleaded before him, did not at all 
doubt that these talents were dimmed by age. That no scandal 
was spoken on the subject arose simply from the fact that the 
Judge of Appeal was invariably earwigged by an exceedingly 
clever Chancellor, and that as his decisions were framed on 
the principle of agreeing with that functionary, he escaped the 
risk and the trouble of an independent judgment. Perhaps no 
accident eventuating on the change of Ministry will cause 
more concern in Ireland than the retirement of Chancellor 
Brady. The departure of Lord Kimberley will be regretted 
by every man who can appreciate a firm and consistent 
hold of as much of Irish administration as the anomalies 
of the Vice-Regency permit; but the relinquishing of the seal 
by Maziere Brady will be a source of dissatisfaction to the Bar, 
whose esteem he daily won by his patient attention to the 
suitors, whose business was completely performed, and to the 
country at large, who had learned to feel confidence in 
his ability and fearlessness. Of Mr. Blackburne we will 
say no more than that he is eighty-five years of age, and 
that he bears his age well enough, and would wear it better if 
he had nothing else to wear him. 

It is said Mr. Whiteside is furious at being passed over, and 
that he will scarcely be solaced with the sugar-plum of the 
Chief Justiceship which is to be the reward of his political 
services. Mr. Whiteside is a labourer who has earned his 
hire, a faithful steward of Conservative views, a good lawyer 
enough, and will probably make a fair working Chief Justice. 
He would not do for the woolsack. There are no breach of 
promise cases heard even in the Irish Court of Chancery, no 
juries there who could understand a joke, and although the 
situation which Mr. Whiteside proposed to occupy would put 
him beyond those gay flights of forensic humour in which he 
is so accomplished, still the fact of being condemned for ever 
to sit upon his native and irrepressible sense of the ridiculous, 
would be fatal to his genius. A chief justice may have 
his little jest now and again: a chancellor suspected of 
such an indiscretion would be walled up as certainly as a 
Vestal who had obviously infringed the regulations. It is 
difficult to understand how Lord Derby allowed himself to 
pretermit the claims of Mr. Brewster. Mr. Brewster is 
known as a lawyer into whose hands more than one half of 
the practice of the Irish Court of Chancery has fallen. He 
has had the singular courage, on one or two occasions, to prefer 
his own opinion to that of his party, and for this heinous crime 
he is now excluded from a position which he would in every way 
be calculated to dignify. The unmitigated and gross jobbing of 
most Irish lawyers is notorious, and has given rise to a saying 
amongst our neighbours over the water, that a change of 
Government in Ireland merely concerns the Four Courts. Mr. 





Brewster held Conservative views, but held them with about 
as much reservation as would allow him the liberty of not 
worshipping the rights of county gentlemen, of not enduring 
the brainless vulgarities of Orangeism, of not being pinned as @ 
tag to the tail of every Conservative measure, without the 
least regard to its utility or object. We find it in the Irish 
newspapers, and we give the report for what it is 
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worth, that Lord Derby was determined to appoint Mr. 
Brewster, but that he received a “ Round Robin,” signed 
by twenty-one Irish members, threatening to join the Liberal 
ranks if he did so. We do not believe Lord Derby would be 
influenced by so noodle-headed a device, or one 80 utterly 
devoid of conscience or principle. Still, there is some colour 
for ascribing a shabby reason for the non-appointment of Mr. 
Brewster. If the Conservative Government really wished to 
inaugurate their administration with a conciliatory, and at the 
same time a politic move, they had an admirable opportunity 
in this instance; but they have chosen in the very beginning 
to exhibit that narrow and exclusive partisanship which has 
inflicted fatal discredit on the very title under which they 
rule in Ireland. 

Mr. John E. Walshe is understood to have been offered, and 
to have accepted, the post of Attorney-General. This is a 
sound appointment. Mr. Walshe is an advocate of wide 
experience and of distinguished ability. He will not be tested, 
as Mr. Lawson was, by the Fenian trials, but from what we 
can gatlier he is equal to any exigencies of his office. Should 
he succeed in obtaining a seat in the House (and he is first 
favourite for the representation of Trinity College), Mr. Walshe 
is calculated to be of no small help to the Ministry as a debater. 
Lawyers, however, often make but inferior senators; still Mr. 
Walshe has a peculiar readiness, and a vigour and flow of 
language which, if not quite so amusing, is much more telling, 
than the eloquence of Mr. Whiteside. He is dyed and steeped 
to the lips in Conservatism. He publishes an election address 
containing “a card” on the Church question. He is ready to 
expire on the invaded threshold of the Establishment. Mr. 
Walshe has the repute of believing in his opinions, and this 
reputation is very rare in Ireland. His Conservatism is the 
Conservatism of invincible ignorance. He is not likely to be 
intolerant—his cleverness should save him from the disease of 
Mr. Whalley. He is rather popular with both parties, and 
on the whole his promotion is regarded as a fair recognition of 
talent. 

It does not immediately concern us to enter into or to hunt up 
the back-stair gossip of Dublin Castle, or the tattle of the Four 
Courts, but we cannot avoid being struck with the hurry-scurry 
and scramble which cnsues on the vacating of Irish judicial 
situations. Here lawyers are nominated by the consent of 
their brethren long before they are calledto the Bench by the 
Government. No amount of political influence will in itself be 
accepted as a sufficient guarantee for the due performance of 
their offices. But in Ireland we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact of the case being scandalously different. For instance, 
there is one gentleman who was spoken of for judge and whose 
practice at the Bar has never exceeded £500 a year. His sole 
claim rests on the basis of having unflinchingly, through thick 
and thin, backed his party, and for having paid enormous sums 
to insure the borough he represented. There is a judge in 
Ireland who never received £200 a year for professional work 
during his barristerial practice. We give these facts as in- 
dicative of the amount of experience by which the suitors are 
to profit, and they speak plainly enough. Every sucking 
counsellor in Ireland learns to see a situation not in his brief- 
bag, but in any franchised town the representation of which 
he can afford to buy. ‘The exceptions only prove the rule. 
Mr. Brewster is an example of a thoroughly capable lawyer 
excluded because of one sin against this canon, and the public 
are deprived of his services as Chancellor because a Minister 
was once deprived of his support on a party question. 








ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS. 


History teaches us that the fall of empires is more 
dependent upon interior than upon exterior causes, and that 
the success of the enemy to whom they finally succumb, is less 
due to his own prowess than to the precedent disease which 
sapped the vitality of the vanquished. Of all the elements of 
weakness in the body politic, none is so potent for evil as dis- 
honesty; and of all the phases of dishonesty, obviously none is 
so immediately dangerous to the safety of a nation, as corruption 
amongst the officials who are entrusted with the expenditure of 
its resources; for in the hour of trial and need its means of 
offence and defence break down, entailing loss of life and 
treasure—like our intrenching tools before the ramparts of 
Sebastopol, or our Admiralty anchors on the same occasion 
amidst the stormy winds and waves of the Euxine. All Europe 
knows that the peculation connected with the supply of cattle 
to the Austrian Commissariat had scarcely less to do with the 
fate of the campaign which terminated at Solferino than the 
French rifled cannon. That the Chinese, Turkish, and Russian 
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Governments have all weak joints in their cuirass, from the 
corruption of their officials, is quite an article of faith with us, 
and is discussed in a tone congratulatory of our own superiority ; 
but are we so much better in this regard than our neighbours 
as we are taaght to believe and as it pleases us to imagine ? We 
fear not. We know it is regarded as mauvais ton in the House 
of Commons to doubt on this point, or rather, we should say, 
to give utterance to doubt, which is a very different matter. 
The leaders of the two great political parties are always ready, 
with inimitable command of countenance and affectation of sin- 
cerity, to vie with each other in proclaiming their confidence in 
theimmaculate purity of all her Majesty’sservants; but,incommon 
with many other of her Majesty’s lieges, we look upon such 
displays as painful exhibitions either of hypocrisy or credulity. 
In short, there is a delicacy, a tenderness, a quasi-gentlemanly 
repugnance to the subject shown by the majority of the members 
of the House of Commons in even discussing a suggestion of 
official jobbery indicative rather of sympathy with the offenders 
than of any strong feeling of disgust at the act. Thus an 
individual member whom the sense of public duty may lead to 
endeavour to economize the public expenditure by checking the 
official jobbery he knows to be so rife, has, in carrying out his 
task, in addition to the labour of making himself master of a 
mass of details and figures, to encounter nct unfrequently the 
coldness, indifference, and ill-suppressed impatience of the 
House, to be followed, upon his resuming his seat, by the 
stereotyped jaunty official reply, compounded of congratulation 
on his industry, and evasive denial and equivocation as to his 
statements, and ending, as a rule, by twitting him upon 
having allowed himself to be imposed upon and made the 
advertising medium of interested parties, and with having 
accepted their statements, concocted with an eye to business, 
as evidence of misconduct on the part of the high-minded, 
impartial, deeply-wronged, and perfectly-disinterested officials 
of the department accused. Now, as general statements of 
administrative shortcomings and delinquencies make but a 
transient impression on the English mind unless illustrated 
and confirmed by facts,—by specific instances of the alleged 
defects,—this last arrow in the official quiver is a most 


craftily-barbed weapon of defence—a very master-stroke of 
policy; for, as the originating of all improvements proceeds 


from individuals, and their introduction requires to be 
made a matter of business, no query as to their non-adop- 
tion can be asked without subjecting the inquirer to these 
imputations. 

On the 6th of December, 1851, the Admiralty nominated a 
Committee “to investigate and determine by a series of prac- 
tical tests and trials the relative merits of various descriptions 
of anchors.” This Committee was composed of Admiral Sir 
M. Stopford, K.C.B., president; Admirals George R. Mundy 
and C. Hope, the Master Attendants of her Majesty’s dock- 
yards at Sheerness and Portsmouth, W. S. Lindsay, Esq., M.P., 
Duncan Dunbar, Esq., Anthony Ridley, Esq , Deputy Chairman 
of the Mercantile Marine Board, together with three members 
of the Committee at Lloyd’s. After a long course of carefully 
conducted experiments, the Committee reported in 1853. Their 
decision was unanimous, and declared the Admiralty anchor to 
be the worst of the eight submitted for trial, and Trotrnan’s 
the best. This unanimous decision of a committee of their 
own appointment was completely ignored by the Admiralty, 
for they continued the supply of the old Admiralty pattern 
anchor to the navy as before, with the single exception of 
allowing a Trotman to be supplied to her Majesty’s yacht. 
Some perhaps will be ready to surmise that the element of 
price entered into the question, and might form some justifica- 
tion for the conduct of the Admiralty. That it did enter into 
the question there can be no doubt. It lay, in fact, at its very 
root, but unfortunately for the character of the department, its 
weight was in the wrong balance. The gravest charge against the 
Admiralty—and it is one from which the question of improve- 
ment and the name of Trotman may be eliminated—is this, 
that though cognisant of the circumstance, they persisted year 
after year in paying considerably more than double the market 
price for anchors; chose, in fact, to adhere to the prices under 
a contract of the date of 1841, shortly after which period the 
introduction of Nasmyth’s steam-hammer and other mechanical 
improvements diminished the cost of large forgings more than 
one half. In short, there is a presumption amounting to 
certainty that the real bar that prevented the seamen of her 
Majesty’s navy participating in the advantages enjoyed by 
their brethren in the mercantile marine, of a much lichter, 
handier, and eafer anchor, was the impossibility of preserving 
the old prices under a new contract; in other words, the 
service was kept without an improved anchor, in order 
that the high prices paid for the old inferior one might not 
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be endangered. That the plunder amounted to a sum worth | 


fighting for will be seen from the subjoined statement :— 


ADMIRALTY ANCHORS. 


Price per ton as per price lists 
from the first makers of the 
day. 


Price per ton under Admiralty 
contract entered into 1841. 


Amount. Amount. 

20 owt. @ £20 10aton £20 10 | 20 cwt. @ £44 lO aton £44 10 
- ‘- 240 , 48 0| 40 ,, 56 O ,, 112 O 
60 5; 28 0 ,;, 84 0| 60 ,, 65 0 , 195 O 
80 ,; 30 0 , 120 0| 80 ,, 73 0 , 4292 0O 
100 55 30 0 , 150 0/100 ,, 73 0 , £865 O 











Present Market Price ...£422 10 | Price paid by Admiralty £1,008 10 


Shortly after making ourselves acquainted with these 
details, our attention was attracted by the question being 
asked in the House of Commons, why Trotman’s anchor was 
not adopted by the Admiralty; to which the First Lord (Sir 
John Pakington) replied, that “the simple fact was, that 
Trotman’s anchors had not been brought into use, on account 
of the great number of anchors of the old construction which 
were in the dockyards;” adding, that he was sure that if 
under these circumstances he were to incur the expense of 
ordering a supply of Trotman’s anchors, his hon. friend who 
asked the question would be the first to come down upon him 
with a charge of extravagance. To the outside public this reply 
doubtless appeared perfectly satisfactory ; but to ourselves, aware 
from the official documents that on the average £50,000 figured 
yearly in the naval estimates for new anchors, it certainly 
appeared very much the reverse; and not the less so when we 
reflected that £30,000 of this £50,000 was an overcharge. 
Unfounded, however, as this statement was, it served its 
purpose of shelving the question for a year, when the First 
Lord had again to assign some plausible reason for continuing 
to set a: nought the decision of the Committee, and on this 
occasion he is reported to have said, “he had been told that 
the exp rience of naval officers was opposed to that of the 
Committee, being to the effect that, though Trotman’s anchor 
when it held was as good as any anchor that ever was made, 
yet they could not rely upon its holding or biting.” This 
assertion was made in the fuce of the fact that there 
never had been a Trotman’s anchor in the navy save the one 
chosen to secure the safety of the Queen’s yacht; and eight 
months afterwards, in reply to a motion, the Admiralty were 
compelled to admit that “ no reports on Trotman’s anchors have 
ever been received at the Admiralty.” A question suggests 
itself with regard to this statement of the alleged insecurity of 
Trotman’s anchors made to the House of Commons—Did the 
Admiralty themselves put faith in it? or had they not reason 
to know a great deal better? Did the right honourable 
baronet really believe, to use his own words, that the anchor 
“was found wanting in one of the properties of anchors which 
would be most essential at a critical moment?” If he did, 
why was it not immediately removed from the Royal yacht ? 
Ingenious, plausible, and reckless, as these pretexts may appear 
to our readers, entitling the honourable baronet to take rank as 
a successful practitioner in the art of “‘ How not to do it,” they 
are altogether surpassed in fertility of invention and ingenuity 
of misstatement by the productions of Lord Clarence Paget 
during his official career; but these, together with an estimate 
of the sum total of which the country has been defrauded on 
the single article of anchors since the year 1841, we must 
reserve for a future occasion. 








THE ETON AND HARROW CRICKET 
MATCH. 


Tue game of cricket is a fine and manly game, beyond all 
other games emphatically English. It may be cultivated, it is 
true, in other parts of the world, as a sort of exotic, but it 
must always retain its specially English character. On the 
Continent, a municipal corporation has been known to with- 
draw the permission accorded to an English club, whereby the 
use of a field near the town had been granted for cricketing 
purposes, because on trial made the worthy citizens found the 
game fort dangereux. The. paternal care of the head of the 
corporation must he exerted to protect the foolish stranger 
from accident to life or limb, and a good gens d’armes will 
Jay ‘his hand persuasively on the shoulder of a fast bowler in 
the capital of France, with a half-appealing, half-authoritative 
remonstrance, Pas si fort, monsieur, pas si fort. 

In this game the doctrine of blind obedience is a cardinal 











doctrine. It is not only that the captain of an eleven has it 
in his power to order any man of his team, however unwilling, 
to stand in any particular place that he, the captain, may 
think fit to choose, nor yet that a bowler of “slows” may dis- 
pose his field in an eccentric manner if he please, without 
regard to the feelings and prejudices of the said field, for such 
power must always be delegated to one man, or to a few men, 
when many are united for a common purpose. The doctrine 
of blind obedience is developed in cricket in a more decided 
form than this. Two demigods are chosen to superintend the 
game, one by each side, and the word of these exalted creatures 
is absolute law for the time being. Fortunately, they are not 
allowed to take action in the way of enunciating decrees, 
unless some player appeals to them, otherwise the mischief 
done would be enormous, and their tyranny would become 
unendurable. But when a bowler, or a wicket-keeper, or a 
man out in the field, imagines that the batsman has put some 
portion of his leg before the wicket, and so has saved his stumps 
by unconstitutional means, he asks the umpire, “ How was 
that?” and the umpire decides the fate of the batsman by 
saying either “out” or “not out” at his own sweet will. The 
cases where an appeal to the umpire comes in naturally and 
properly are so very numerous, that every player must feel 
how much he is in the hands of a weak and fallible creature, 
whose eyes and attention are often wandering, and who cannot 
always see precisely to half or a quarter of an inch what is 
going on at a distance of two-and-twenty yards. Thus, if the 
ball graze the hand of the batsman, and the wicket keeper 
catch it, the batsman is out dead for that innings. But where 
does the hand end and the arm begin? Clearly at the wrist; 
so that the umpire has to decide, first, whether the ball touched 
the glove or the skin at all, a sufficiently difficult question in 
itself; and, secondly, whether it so touched above or below the 
wrist, a boundary line of narrow enough dimensions to render 
an unerring decision twenty yards off practically impossible, 
But once let the umpire say the fatal word “ out,” and the 
thing is over. We have known an excellent umpire accustomed 
to decide the fate of the best amateurs and professionals in 
England, unhesitatingly give a man “ out” as caught off the 
wrist; and when the murdered batsman, in passing, quietly 
showed him the skin abrased a good half-inch above the wrist, 
the umpire could only say, “ Very sorry, sir.’ Some pro- 
fessional bowlers—and gentlemen bowlers too—have a way of 
appealing to the umpire, which is worth two wickets in any 
ordinary match. They see perhaps that the arbiter of the 
game is rather tired and sleepy after his long stand of six or 
seven hours, possibly that his eye wanders, and his judgment 
is no longer keen. A ball strikes the leg of the batsman, an 
inch or two outside the line of the wickets. Up go the bowler’s 
hands, and in a voice which assumes the answer, he cries 
“ How’s that?” “ Out,” the umpire says, and away the poor 
batsman goes to the tent, to explain to every one who will 
hear him what a gross miscarriage of justice there has 
been. 

This is the weak point of cricket. There occur in every 
game so many situations in which the fortunes of the players 
are left absolutely in the hands of a man who may not have 
been attending, may not have seen clearly, or may not be un- 
biassed in his decision. The accusation of intentional dishonesty 
is one that is often enough made in matches on village greens 
at fair-time, when “liquoring up” has been the order of the 
day, and bad beer the universal beverage; but on ordinary 
occasions such accusations are not made. Still something in 
the decision of an umpire must be set down to natural bias. 
Anumpire looks after the interests of his own side, not with 
any intention of giving them unlawful aid, but certainly with 
the determination that they shall not suffer in his hands, An 
umpire after all is a man, and we know how much more easy 
it is to persuade most men that what they wish and desire is 
the meaning of what they see, than that the reverse is the case. 
If the best man of the eleven for which he stands receives a 
ball that just grazes the corner of his wrist, and is caught at 
the wickets, the instantaneous decision at which the umpire is 
called upon to arrive must be to some extent guided by his 
wishes. He would not be a man if it were not so, and we do 
not hesitate to say that many matches—and very important 
matches too—have in this way been lost and won by the 
umpires rather than by the players. N evertheless the 
authority of the umpires must of course be upheld at 
all cost, otherwise the possibility of continuing to play 
matches is at an end. If it were allowable to contest the 
decision of these sovereign disposers of the chances of the game, 
there would be endless wrangles, and the cricket gr ound would 
become the ayena for encounters usually restricted to the prize- 





ring and the lower parts of great towns. It would no doubt 
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be eminently convenient if an umpiring machine could be 
invented, as the catapult has been applied to bowling purposes, 
but until that happy consummation is arrived at, we must be 
content to employ human beings, and must bow unhesitatingly, 
with blind obedience, to their decrees. 

These remarks are of course suggested by the unseemly row 
that took place on Lord’s Ground shortly after the arrival of 
the Princess of Wales, who came to honour the Etonians and 
Harrovians with her presence at their annual contest. Unless 
the various accounts given of the affair are all wrong in an 
essential particular, there was, to some extent, a miscarriage 
of justice in the decision, which led to the uproar. Lord's 
Ground is an excellent little ground so far as the wickets are 
concerned; but its accommodation is very limited, and the 
fielders are surrounded sometimes by a dense mass of en- 
croaching spectators, who are of necessity abominably in the 
way when anything like a long hit is made. In a lively 
match, ball after ball is hit amongst them, and the unfortunate 
men whose duty it is to field the long hits can do nothing in a 
matter which is beyond the powers of a troop of policemen. 
By a usual convention, when a ball is hit beyond the limits of 
a cricket-ground, or among the ropes of a tent, or into a 
pavilion, or a ditch, or a hedge-bottom, it is arranged, before 
the match commences, that the striker shall count so many, 
and shall not have the trouble and risk of running. Lord’s 
Ground, on a University or a Public-School day, contracts its 
dimensions as the hours of the afternoon pass on, and space 
which was clear for running in the morning becomes, towards 
evening, so densely crowded that neither ball nor fielder can 
penetrate. We believe that in this case a ball which plunges 
into the body of spectators is held to have reached the ropes, 
and the hitter scores three without further trouble; but this 
is only a tacit agreement, if an agreement at all. It is said 
that during the Eton and Harrow match many hits were thus 
treated, and the Harrow men scored numerous threes on those 
terms, the balls being frequently thrown by the spectators to 
the fielder who came to look for it. The statement which 
seems to bear the mark of greatest accuracy of all that have 
been made respecting the dispute of last week, avers that a 
ball from an Eton bat reached the ring of spectators, and was 
thrown by a boy to the fielder. The two Eton batsmen having 
run two runs, were turning for a third, but walked back to 
their wickets, instead of running, on the assumption that this 
was another uncontested three, and that the ball was virtually 
dead. But suddenly they saw that the Harrow fielder was throw- 
ing in the ball in earnest. They ran for the wickets; but Mr. 
Foley did not get there in time, and the umpire gave him “ run 
out.” The Eton man protested, but the umpire stuck to his 
point. Mr. Lubbock, the captain of the eleven, was Mr. Foley’s 
partner, and he at once left the wickets—Eton declining, in 
his person, to play any more till the question was appealed toa 
committee of the Marylebone Club which, it so happened, could 
be got together on the spot. The committee refused to enter into 
the merits of the case. They said, in effect, that the decision 
of the umpire was the only and sufficient law for them 
and for all who played on the ground, reserving, one must 
suppose, the possible case of an umpire directly infringing one 
of the laws of cricket. Harrow had got some hundreds of 
runs to spare, and besides, the spirit of Harrow is manly and 
generous—good as their play; so they offered to waive their 
technical rights and allow the Eton man to go on with his 
innings. That favour, however, no one could accept, at even 
the most generous enemy’s hands. The Eton captain pleaded 
next morning that he had acted under pressure of excitement 
in a way that in cooler blood he should not have done. He 
accepted the decision of the umpire as final, and the game 
eame to its natural conclusion. 

If an umpire manifestly and openly infringes a direct rule 
of the game, it ought to be possible to obtain some redress, 
and it is possible. If, for instance, a ball is hit clean off the 
bat into point’s hands, and the u*sipire says “not out,” the 
fielding side can refuse to allow that umpire to stand any 
longer; but precisians are inclined to hold that still the man 
must be treated as “ not out,” inasmuch as the lawful authority 
for the time being has declared that he was not ont. But it 
Is a very extreme measure to protest against an umpire, and 
one that is never proceeded to except in the case of palpable 
ignorance of the rules of the game, or some unfairness which 
no amount of ingenuity can gloss over. 
men grin and bear it, and say nothing about it in public, 
however they may let off their vehemence in private. Blind 
obedience, so far as the chances of the game are concerned,— 


“Obedience, not to a captain, but to an arbiter, may be said to 
"be the theory and the practice of the greatest of English 


games. 


In all ordinary cases | 











BAD NIGHTS. 


To come down to breakfast in the morning with a generally 
haggard look, and a lack-lustre eye which reminds one of 
boiled gooseberries, is a pretty conclusive proof that such 
a person has hada bad night. It is impossible even to classify 
the causes of bad nights. Their name is legion, and they 
range between the noblest and the most contemptible things. 
Self-reproach or cold pork, blighted love or strong tea, mice, 
fleas, and disappointed ambition are among the most frequent 
causes of the hours of midnight misery. Enough here for a 
whole volume of essays. But we shall be able to narrow our 
field to much more manageable limits if we leave the discussion 
of the causes out of the question altogether, and accept as a 
general fact that there is a great deal of sleeplessness and a 
great number of bad dreams and nightmares going about in 
the world, and try and recall what they are like, and how folks 
have tried to get the better of them. What ingenuity has been 
expended upon the process of going to sleep! ‘To count 2,000 
straight off, to repeat poetry or hymns to oneself—these have 
been among the commonest recommendations, and generally 
end in leaving the experimenter in a fever. Of course such 
proceedings are no good against mice or fleas; these remedies 
only are supposed to touch sleeplessness that comes from 
within. We have always found brushing the hair, or reading a 
few pages of some work on political economy a much finer 
recipe. 

Not long ago a quack practitioner advertised for one guinea 
an infallible remedy for sleeplessness, which was neither more 
nor less than the following:—To put yourself into the most 
comfortable position you could assume, and then to think of 
the gentle action of your breast in breathing: how it rose and 
fell—rose and fell—till we suppose you at last fell off yourself. 
So close is the connection between sleeplessness and melancholy 
that Burton in his “ Anatomy” has naturally a good many 
wise things to say about it. And his first prescription is 
rather a preventive than acure. “The fittest time for sleep,” 
he says, “is two or three hours after supper, when the meat is 
now settled at the bottom of the stomach; and ‘tis good to lie 
on the right side first, because at that side the liver doth rest 
under the stomach, not molesting him in any way, but heating 
him as a fire doth a kettle. After the first sleep, ’tis not amiss 
to lie on the left side, that the meat may the better descend.” 
A further chance is given to the sufferer if “ before he go to 
bed he hear sweet music, or if he read some pleasant author 
till he fall asleep, or have a bason of water dropping by his 
bedside, or lie near that pleasant murmur, lene sonantis aque, 
some floudgates, arches, or falls of water like London-bridge.” 
Of course, even these remedies will occasionally fail; and now 
that London-bridge is no longer a roaring weir, what hope is 
there for those of us whose lot is cast in that great city ? 
Even then there is a last chance, which we trust our readers 
will not try till they are absolutely driven to it. Sacks of 
wormwood, roses, mandrakes, or henbane, made like pillows, 
may be laid under the patients’ head. But Cardan and 
Mizaldus bid us to anoint the soles of the feet with the fat of 
dormice, and the teeth “ with the eare-wax of a dog, or swine’s 
gall.” “ By these means,” saith Laurentius, “I think you may 
procure sleep for the most melancholy man in the world.” We 
should think so too. 

Unfortunately, when you go to sleep your miseries follow 
you into that land as well. Thesleeplessness is cured, but the 
bad dreams come trooping up through the gates of ivory and 
horn, and from every other conceivable quarter. We have got 
into the habit of more or less calling all bad dreams by the 
name of nightmare. But with our ancestors, nightmare was a 
much more solemn affair. You find it in the later classical 
times rejoicing in the sounding name of Ephialtes, or “that 
which leaps upon you.” But in its connection with demonology 
and witchcraft it was better known as Incubus. Whether 
ill-regulated devils really took the form of an incubus, and 
persecuted human beings by their miscounduct and unwelcome 
attentions, is a subject which St. Augustine thought it worth 
while to discass in his “City of God,” and about which 
M. Victor Hugo has said rather more than was necessary, or 
even decorous, in his “ 'Toilers on the Sea.” We have nothing 
to do here with incubi or succubi, but simply with ordinary 
nightmare, such as we find it to be when, after a heavy supper, 
we have gone to sleep lying on our backs. Poor Tom, in “ King 
Lear,” invokes St. Withold’s aid against nightmare and her nine 
foals, crying out the usual words of incantation against it :— 
“ Aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee.” The mention of the nine 





foals beys the question of the equine origin of nightmare; but 
archeologists have a long story to tell us about one Mara, a 
Scandinavian spectre, whose name they tell us is reproduced in 
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the termination “mare.” Be the derivation what it may, the 
general idea of nightmare, no doubt, is the sense of a heavy, 
crushing weight upon the chest, preventing respiration, and 
making one seem to struggle for life. We never heard of any 
case in which even to the sleeper it seemed to take the shape | 
of a mare; with aldermen it is supposed to assume the form 
of a pig or a turtle after civic dinners, the intention of the 
visitation being either to show them what they are, or to 
remind them upon what they have been feeding. Perhaps the 
most graphic representation of a nightmare is given in Scott’s 
story of the “'Tapestried Chamber,” where the sleeper seems to 
see an old hag of fearful aspect, and clad in rustling silks, 
wandering about the bedroom, and suddenly leaping upon the 
bed and upon the chest of its occupant, and there squatting 
with a fiendish grin upon her face, till he swoons from terror 
and a sense of choking oppression. But in common parlance 
we extend the name of nightmare to those thousand and one 
evil dreams which persecute us when we are somewhat out of 
health. Some persons are always liable to a recurrence of the 
same fearful scenes time after time, till they know what to 
expect when they are a little out of sorts. Not seldom the 
horror of these dreams consists in their bewildering, unin- 
telligible nature; such as the Poet Laureate describes as 
a vision of 
** Lazy lengths on boundless shores ; ” 


or, even more graphically still— 


** A guif that ever shuts and gapes, 
With hands that point, and palléd shapes 
In shadowy thoroughfares of thought.” 


In other such dreams, again, the distressing element is a 
system of complicated and irregular motion, such as jostling 
rocks spinning round on the surface of a lake, or threads 
whirling in inextricable confusion in some vast rope-walk; in 
others, the distracting vision is a rapid change of colours, 
when a sort of spectral chromatrope revolves before the eyes 
with sickening speed. Sometimes even these painful dreams 
have their comic side. We remember a man who always was 
persecuted with the same dream: that he held on the open 
palm of his hand an orange which began to swell and swell 
till at length it shut out the view of everything else. 
By-and-by, the edges of the orange began slowly to turn over 
and grow round him till he was completely inclosed within 
the rind. And once we heard a sick woman in humble life 
describe with intense power of language and action a dream 
which constantly haunted her. Words will give but a poor 
representation of the spirit and reality which she threw into it. 
*‘T lie in bed,” she said; “and, as my hand drops over the side 
of it, I feel a strong draught blowing upwards, cold and damp, 
so that I know it comes from below the earth. And I drag 
myself to the bed’s edge, and I find I am staring down into a 
deep shaft—so deep that the blackness looks almost blue. As 
I watch, I see something white coming up on the wind, and as 
it nears the top I see it is a human bone; then others follow 
it, spinning and drifting up like snow-flakes, till they lie in 
heaps at the foot of my bed; then the wind ceases, and the 
bones begin to form themselves into skeletons, which stand 
shaking and rattling and pointing at me.” 

One might well ask the question after this how far nightmare 
forms a source of inspiration for our poets and novelists. Is 
not Edgar Poe almost altogether a nightmare author? Does 
not Shelley owe something to it? Did it not supply much to 
the writings of De Quincey ? and does not Mr. Wilkie Collins 
use it a good deal, and Mr. Dickens not a little? If our poor 
sick friend was inspired with such descriptive powers by her 
feverish dreams, one would suppose that more powerful brains 
ought to find in them stranger and weirder suggestions still. 

Perhaps the most common form which nightmare dreams 
assume is the occurrence of some catastrophe which might, by a 
possibility, take place in our everyday life. We are expecting 
a large party, the guests arrive, and we cannot find our clothes ; 
or we put them on and they will not keep buttoned; or we 
strive to run away from something horrible, and can only 
move like a snail; or we try to cry for help, and find ourselves 
voiceless; or we lose our way between the vestry and the 
reading-desk; or the leaves of our books are bound in out of 
order, and we cannot find our place. Worse still it is when 
we dream that we have really woke up, and when the scene of 


some ghostly occurrences seems to be our bedroom. What one | 


would really like to know is the actual time occupied in the 
performance of one of these most horrible, most tedious dreams. 
Are they really momentary, and does our feverish brain supply 
the idea of multitudinous circumstance and long protracted 


action? or do they really last through wearisome hours as | 


they seem to do to the dreamers? On the whole, the first 








theory is the more likely; which belief gains some additional 
strength from the power which we must have noticed in 


_ ourselves of forming a set of dream-circumstances which in an 


instant group round some sudden sound that takes place in our 
room or near it. 

It is impossible to give a more graphic illustration of this 
than by recounting one of the experiments which “ The Shep- 
herd” performs upon the sleeping Christopher North, in one 
of the early “ Noctes Ambrosianz.” 

“There noo,” says Mr. Hogg, “I hae drapped some cauld 
water on his bald pow, and it’s tricklin’ doun his haffets to his 
lugs. Whist! wait a wee! There noo, ye see his mouth 
openin’ and his chest heavin’, as if the waters o’ the deep sea 
were gullaring in his throat—he’s noo droonin’.” Mr. Ambrose 
remonstrates against this experiment, but the Shepherd pro- 
ceeds with it. “ Haud back, sir; look how he’s trying to streik 
out his richt leg as if it had gotten the cramp. He’s trying to 
cry for help. Noo he’s risin’ to the surface for the third and 
last time; noo he gives over strugglin’ and sinks doun to the 
brown-ribbed sand amang the crawling partens.” 

And the same experiment is tried by tightening Christopher’s 
necktie, whereupon he goes through all the circumstances 
of being hanged; and only a fight between the performers 
prevents a rehearsal of the guillotine by the aid of the carving 
knife. Indeed, the whole process is a triumphant success, only 
Mr. North unfortunately lets out, a little later, that he has been 
awake all the time. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLANG. 


In Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, the author 
devotes two chapters to the abuse of words. The first and 
most palpable abuse of words, he says, is when they are used 
without clear and distinct ideas; the second, when we are so 
inconstant and unsteady in the application of them, that we 
sometimes use them to convey one idea, sometimes another. 
These definitions may be said to embrace the chief charac- 
teristics of that free-and-easy phraseology which pervades our 
modern English, to a greater extent perhaps than any other 
language that has ever found utterance, and which we describe 
by a word whose derivation is uncertain and whose translation 
is impossible. For “slang,” as understood to mean the con- 
ventional expressions of a class or occupation, we may find 
a proper equivalent in French or German; but the grotesque, 
and often inconsistent, idioms by which the rising generation 
are accustomed to convey their ideas to each other—not only 
in school and at college—not only in the hunting-field and 
billiard-room, but in the conversation of daily life and of 
polite society, represent an English peculiarity which can 
only be described by an English name. It is in vain 
that mammas caution their daughters against these impro- 
prieties of speech. It is in vain that old gentlemen of the 
Georgian era lament the corruption of their native tongue. 
The use of slang is daily becoming more general. The 
significance of a dialect formerly adopted by sporting men 
alone, is now recognised in the transaction of ordinary business. 
Epithets which would have been utterly unintelligible to our 
grandfathers are now introduced in the gravest colloquy, and 
may be even found in our dictionaries. A few of the old 
school still protest against the innovation. “By a fast 
man I presume you medn a loose one,” said the late Sir 
Robert Inglis, in good-humoured irony to some one who was 
describing a rake. We believe it was the poet Rogers who 
declared that to speak of a “ good fellow” was to utter an 
anomaly, because the terms were incompatible. In his 
younger days the word “ fellow” was chiefly used to express 
contempt. Such objections seem pedantic indeed in 1866. 
The cause of the modifications which our familiar vocabulary 
has undergone during the last twenty years is not difficult 
to understand. Without for an instant comparing the style 
of modern English authors with that of their predecessors, 
which would be simply begging the question, it must be 
evident to every one that far more English has been read and 
written within that period than in any previous period of 
similar extent. Our language is by no means a fertile one, 
and there is a growing impatience of words and phrases which, 





with the enormous increase of our light literature, have become 
so hackneyed that their very appearance is suggestive of a 
_ platitude. It is no wonder then that novelists, at all events, 
| are tempted to avail themselves of curt and significant 


synonyms, which, while they are thoroughly understood by the 
million, have a certain freshness in print that not unfrequently 
passes for originality. When we remember, too, that a great 
| proportion of modern slang is derived from or associated with 
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the amusements of young men; that the tendency of modern | 
education is to encourage, and of the press to popularize, such | 
amusements—we see at once how it is that slang makes greater | 
progress now than it did in the last century, when newspapers | 
were few, when little misses did not flock as they do now to a | 
University boat-race or a cricket-match at Lord’s, and when it 
was thought unladylike to adopt any nomenclature but that 
which Dr. Johnson had provided for “genteel” life. Fielding, 
who, if we may believe in such portraits as those of Squire 
Western and Parson rulliber, did not hesitate to paint life as 
he saw it, puts into the lips of the lovely Sophia and the amiable | 


Amelia sentiments expressed in language which would be found | 
nowhere nowadays but in the pages of a “complete letter- | 
writer.” Even Mr. Tom Jones himself, whose general conduct | 
is certainly not characterized by the strictest propriety, talks | 
like a book—and a very serious book—-to his intimate friends. | 
This may have seemed right and consistent in days when 
the art of novel-writing was in itself a novelty; when heroes | 
and heroines were expected to utter their remarks in neatly- 
rounded sentences, and before English readers were cloyed with 
sham sentiment and cheap morality. But when the tradition 
was kept up by writers of our own time, its effect was mani- 
festly hollow and unreal, and a revulsion of feeling was the 
consequence. The language of common-place sentiment was 


first regarded with suspicion, and then voted humbug—at | 


least in the affairs of every-day life. Young England came to 





be ashamed of those proprieties about which our grandfathers 
and grandmothers had everlastingly prated. There had been 
a time when deportment was taught by accredited professors, and 
when the backboard was a recognised institution. The art is 
laughed at now; the instrument kicked away into oblivion. 
Greater freedom of manners, a more sensible fashion of dress, 
and a horror of everything which savours of unreality, are signs 
of the same times which have brought about a familiarity of 
speech unknown to the last generation. 

In a word, the origin of slang may, in a great measure, be 
traced to a growing dislike of conventionalities, and that phase 
of insincerity which takes the form of polite utterance. When 
we hear one man say of another that he is a very worthy 
person, we may put our own construction on the remark; but 
if he calls him a “brick,” we feel sure that the eulogy is 
sincere. In the days of Sir George Beaumont, an amateur 
would have described the exquisite chromatic harmonies of a 
picture. In the language of a modern studio it would be “a 
stunning bit of colour.” Among the various objections which 
have been urged against the use of slang is that it’often falsifies 
the real meaning of a word, and certainly such expressions as 
“awfully kind,” “a jolly bad cold,” or “no end of a muff,” 
would be exceedingly difficult to translate. How utterly 
inadequate such an idiom as prendre la clef des champs is to 
express our British notion of cutting one’s stick! But it is, 


after all, only a temporary misadoption of the Queen’s English | 
In the days of Steele and | 
Addison, a handsome, dark-complexioned man was styled a | 


which the use of slang permits. 
“pretty black gentleman.” In Mr. Canning’s time, a good 
joke was considered “ monstrous killing.” 
value or significance of these words has not abated a tittle 
in consequence of this perverted application. To sporting 
phraseology we are indebted for many instances of modern 
slang. “Hedging” a matter, “backing” a man, “ walking 
over” at clections, and, of course, Lord Palmerston’s 








But the original | 





“judicious bottle-holding,” are all derived from this source. | 


From the cricket-field we get “ bowled out” and “stumped ; ” 
but the former expression seems to indicate the discovery of 


some misdemeanour rather than a loss of office, while the latter 
may be taken to mean not so much a complete failure as a | 


temporary check. 


Slang terms of approbation come from various sources. | 
; This, with | 
the appellation of “clipper,” savours evidently of salt water. | 
Somehow or other, all those which are borrowed from railway | 


A man at the top of his profession is called A 1. 


transit have a tinge of meanness about them which it is diffi- 
cult to define. The idea of a man’s getting on “like steam” 
is, to our mind, very unpleasant. Of the two modes of pro- 
gression we should certainly prefer “getting on like a house 
on fire.” Again, the expression “ first-class” is always 
on the lips of a snob. It is only exceeded in vulgarity by | 
the word “ prime,” which should never be applied in praise of 
anything but cheese, or by anybody but a cheesemonger. 
The word “ swell,” in a laudatory sense, and with reference to 
a man’s accomplishments, seems generally recognised. Thus, 
we may say of Jones, the undergraduate, that he is a swell at 
Greek iambics or cricket. If he has paid great attention to 
his toilet for an evening party, he may be described with | 
perfect propriety as a “ terrific swell.” But if he is entitled to | 


_ force of character not to inspire dislike. 


write “honourable” before his name, he must not be called a 


swell on that account. Indeed, all slang words, as “ gent,” 
“nob,” &c., employed to represent a social grade, become 
offensive. No one, whether he plays cards or not, can object 
to hear his friend called “a trump.” It is a good, honest 
epithet in slang. So is “ stunner,” though it is less refined. 
To speak of a man as a “ muff” is a good-natured way of 
describing his stupidity. Public-school boys know such and 
such a “ fellow.” At Oxford and Cambridge you know a 
“man” (never gentleman: cela va sans dire). Since the 
publication of Leech’s famous sketch, the word “ party ” is 


| sometimes used in joke—out of the City; but the worst 


expression of individuality is “ chap,” which has long been 
given up to shopmen. Shop slang is, by the way, always 
detestable. “ We can do you that scarf at four and nine,” 
“nice thing in turn-downs,” and so forth. Retail dealers 


| have an elliptical manner of expressing themselves, which, to 


the uncommercial ear, is very unsatisfactory. At the China 
warehouses, for instance, they talk of “ elegant cut sherries” 
and “ neat green (h) ocks,” when they really mean the vessels 
which are to hold that wine. The brevity and assurance of 
that unpleasant notice, “ TERMS: casH,” which one sees at the top 
of certain tradesmen’s bills, must, we think, offend even the 
most punctual customer. It is so horribly laconic and to the 
point. 

Drawing-room slang deserves a separate consideration, which 
we have hardly space to give. It is wonderful to think how 
quickly young ladies pick up Bohemian and Turfy words from 
their brothers, and the readiness with which they apply them— 
how they will “trot out” their partner in a quadrille, “ twig” 
the general points of his character, and are “ down upon ” his 
weaknesses. “ Piccadilly weepers don’t fetch me at all,” said 
an artless young thing at a ball not long ago, meaning to 
express her dislike to the long whiskers of her vis-a-vis, 
“Fetching one” is an Americanism. Another bit of Yankee 
slang was admirably rendered not long ago by Mr. Punch, ina 
sketch of a Transatlantic belle who declined a second helping 
at supper, because she “ guessed she was pretty well crowded 
already.” We have even heard of an English girl who 
familiarly alluded to her father’s dinner party as a “ blow-out,” 
but this is positively too dreadful for belief, and if we may 
venture to express an opinion, it must be a very mild form 
of slang indeed which we can tolerate from the lips of a woman. 








ENEMIES. 


Ir we are to believe old books long ago, every man had an 
enemy as invariably as he hada shadow. There was always 
some one who hated him from his birth, who dogged his foot- 
steps, who endeavoured to supplant him in the affection of a 
young lady, and who, in short, kept up that lively and amiable 
state of mind known as an undying animosity. Regarding the 
state of society in which sentiments of this sort were 
encouraged, we can only compare it with those conditions of 
primitive existence to be seen in a drop of dirty water through 
a microscope, where the inhabitants are perpetually chasing 
and devouring each other. Indeed, the analogy has a signifi- 
cance when, taken in connection with the fact that certain of 
our species, who may be considered as moral’infusoria, have 
been found to hunt and eat their enemies. We have got 
beyond such an appetite, and never think of taking a pound of 
flesh for the purpose of grilling it; yet it may be doubted 
whether there are not as good hatersenow in the world as ever 
there were. An enemy may not be an institution, but’ is 
assuredly a fact. It is impossible for a person with the least 
Granted that whey- 
livered people are free from the troubles of enmity, it is because 
they are not worth the shot, and in being despised they are 
really put lower than if they had beon. hated. But no man 
having his way to make will escape those spontaneous instances 
of detestation which denote an enemy. For an injury done in 
the course of business, and without malice, does not partake of 
the genuine inimical character. There are, we believe, how- 
ever, a class of persons born to be enemies, just as there are 
persons born to be lawyers. They have a gift and a special 
mission in that design. It is a recreation and a solace for 
them toabhor you. Nothing gives them greater pleasure than 
to envy your success, except it be to wish your complete failure. 
They desire you should offend them, as your offence presents 
just the little excuse sufficient to smother the diminutive voice 
of conscience. But in truth they hate from the first, and 
before they know any reason for it. Hating gratifies an 
instinct within them, just as utterance gratifies the instinct of 
a poet. Anonymous letters are generally the productions of 
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born haters. In a country town the born hater flourishes. 
He is there embarrassed with the quantity of victims. 
He sets all the place by the ears, but fixes on a particular 
quarry after the preliminary raid. We are sorry we cannot 
speak of the hater always in one gender. <A female enemy is 
the worst enemy and the most unforgiving, especially where 
there is nothing to forgive; the most unforgetting where there 
is nothing to forget. There are women with a look of starved 
rage in their eyes, and with quiet silken voices whom it is 
terrible to witness cutting up their friends. They, too, batten 
in boroughs and pass from house to house dropping evil words 
and hints in each, and sowing among the folk of their own set 
scandal, slander, and foul suggestion. One is puzzled, holding 
the optimist faith that the devil himself has an end not altogether 
bad if we only knew it, to discover the office of those creatures, 
and why they are permitted. Is it that the wicked thoughts 
and acts which grow under the unwholesome. heat of our social 
atmosphere must be eaten up, just as the vegetation of the 
primeval age had to be devoured by hideous animals, and that 
we have fewer misdeeds and a clearer air, because of the 
existence of those gossipping saurians ? 

In a city the sphere is too wide for mischief; still 
you will find your enemies there also. We have a touch 
of the savage, a tinge of the war paint, despite what civi- 
lization has done for us to hide it. You meet people and 
somehow are anxious to pick a quarrel with them on the 
spot; you could no more tell why than you could tell 
your own fortune. In nine cases out of ten you are unjust 
in the estimate—imaginary estimate—with which you furnish 
not your understanding but your prejudices, of those persons. 
If you are a born hater you will never take the trouble of 
correcting the preconceived opinion. Of course, you are sub- 
ject to a similar accident, and thus proceeds the round of 
wrong. At the same time a man should not hurriedly con- 
gratulate himself upon not having an enemy, though he might 
individually forego the luxury. To be hated, one must to some 
extent be feared; and to be feared argues in us power at least, 
and without power we are feeble and valueless. We are, no 
doubt, bound to tolerate our neighbour; and more, we are 
instructed to exhibit affection, or to feel affection towards our 
enemies. It may appear a truism to say that they are not 
our enemies when the fraternal sentiment is put into opera- 
tion, and therefore that we do not and cannot love our 
enemies in the strict sense, the condition ceasing when we 
turn the new light in their direction. Neither was it meant 
that we should love them because they are our enemies. It 
seems to us that not a few people are under the strangest 
mistake upon this head. If hate is a bad quality, we 
are not obliged to respect the expression of it against our- 
selves or against others. Now, an enemy is the body, 
pressure, and form of hate, the visible shape of hate, 
and we cannot be asked to love that. But the truth we 
conceive to be this, that we are to compassionate our 
brother as apart from his moral infirmity, and not on 
account or on the score of it. The pious vengeance of inflicting 
services on him should be cautiously and delicately undertaken. 
The good people who are over-anxious to comply with the text 
concerning the coals of fire are liable to cheat themselves out 
of the reward of their own sacrifice. Benefiting our enemy, 
with an ultimate view towards this fuel, is possibly not the 
purest of motives. Besides, we have no right, on scriptural or 
other grounds, to obtrude gifts, and by their rejection (which 
may be anticipated) assume a title to heroic virtue, having Jain 
our little plot for the honour. 

We must add that numbers love their enemies as the 
dog occasionally loves the master who kicks him, and they 
fawn at the feet of the hater because he has proved him- 
self to them the stronger. In this they observe the policy 
of a weak nature and not of a religious one. Often, people 
who claim credit for virtue in this regard have quietly 
considered and accepted an alternative; finding they are 
unable to retaliate they cast about for a means of turning 
the occasion into consolation, and they accordingly set to work 
and feign a friendship for the hand which smites them. Now, 
we would not be misconstrued. To conquer hatred, to subdue 
the strong, lusty pride of blood, to offer both cheeks, and to 
fold our arms during the smacking ig unquestionably a 
Christian perfection to which we should aspire; but how very 
difficult it is to attain and how much is the perfection a matter 
of degree upon which temper, strength, and disposition must 
exert an influence? It occasionally happens that our cheeks 
are smacked vicariously through our wives, sisters, or daughters. 
What are we to do then? It would not be easy to rise 
honourably to so trying a situation, and to surrender purely 
to a motive of the highest order. Still we must be prepared 














for the circumstance. It is not always that you can subdue 
your enemy by kindness; he may not allow you near enough, 
he may doubt your intention, he may give you another stab 
when you come to close quarters. Perhaps, the safest and 
noblest plan of overcoming an enemy is to speak well of him 
behind his back. Very few men, except the very worst, are 
capable of resisting a generosity of this kind. Half the feuds 
and quarrels are bred of ignorance; and, save the chronic 
haters whom we have mentioned, men are, for the most part, 
ready for reconciliation when they have arrived at a nearer 
acquaintance with their enemy’s habits. Above all, we should 
cultivate for our peace of mind, if for no better reason, the 
knack of disliking as few people as possible, and of never dis- 
liking them to an uncomfortable extent. This is true 
philosophy, and without it life is a burden and a mistake. 
Nothing narrows and dwarfs the intellect so utterly as to 
fret it in petty miffs and disputes, to use it as an instrument 
for magnifying motes into mountains. We are not half in the 
thoughts of others to the extent that we believe. Fifty 
things which we jot down as instances of their enmity have 
no concern with us or our affairs. Women are peculiarly 
subject to those oppressive misconceptions. Even where we 
are slighted, it is frequently laughable to reflect upon the 
trifle that disturbs us. Women will tell you it is no trifle to 
them to be left out of a ball, to be unvisited, or to be passed 
in the street by persons whom they have saluted. Well, sup- 
posing such things are not trifles, it is a lady’s own fault when 
she allows them to be serious; it is her manner of looking at 
them which causes their seeming importance, and it is a part 
and parcel of their nature to put her entirely at the mercy of 
others when she chooses to impart a consequence to their idlest 
actions and whims. Women suffer terribly for a belief in 
enemies, and in their terror arm evil-disposed persons with 
weapons to hurt them. There is no help for them but in 
reflection, and in sincere, thoughtful religion. Their complaint 
is in the soul’s root, and a pitiable complaint it is. Nothing 
displays so much the absence of a faith in the divine interposi- 
tion and providence. When real misfortunes come, such 
women are driven distracted. The fancied enemies then 
assume awful proportions. Nor is it an excuse for those who 
fritter their minds on the obstructions they meet with in 
society, to say that they are unequal to high-flown ideas or 
virtues, and that they have been dealt an unfair amount of 
weight to carry. Society doesn’t last for ever, and it is sup- 
posed that a part of us shall. What kind of preparation is it 
for the change to be discouraged by the frown of the Robin- 
sons or the enmity of the Joneses, and to spend from hour to 
hour brooding over the pigmy vexations which their families 
(through our foolish weakness) are enabled to disturb us 
with P Enemies we must have, and enemies we shall have, 
until the grass grows over us. We must take heart of grace 
and bear up againstthem. Duty, the being at our post, a firm 
sense of honour, a daily review of our responsibilities, and a 
cheerful dash into art, or books, or the country, will blunt the 
point of any lance, or ward it off, with which our enemy pro- 
poses to hurt us. Then they are not so many when all is told, 
and the born hater is simply amusing. Without enemies 
we should often rust. They serve to keep our eyes open, and 
their efforts are not unfrequently the beginning of blessings. 








BETWEEN THE AOTS. 


In China a play frequently occupies two or three nights at 
hearing, the audience coming back after a lapse of twelve 
hours to witness further instalments of the drama. Unusual 
as such a custom seems to us, we have one not at all dissimilar 
in our periodical stories. We commence a tale, and a week or 
a month passes before we get another piece of it; meanwhile 
we eat, drink, work, and sleep, holding all the time the thread 
of the author’s fancy, and ready to see it taken into his woof. 
It certainly was a bold venture on the side of the writer who 
first supposed that people would keep his half-formed brain 
creatures in mind for a month. He must have had a strong 
faith in their vitality, believing that even new-born, as it 
were, they could sustain existence by themselves. Perhaps, 
however, the pioneer of periodicals relied on us for the tempo- 
rary support of his children. By lengths, after all, is the most 
natural way of reading a romance. The business of it is 
pretty sure to occupy some years, and there is a fitness im 
putting over a period of at least half a year in following it out. 
If the story is a good one, our interest grows with its growth, 
and there is a chance that the characters may become endeared 
by associations of which the writer has not dreamt. This will 
scarcely happen when you bolt your novel. The interleaves, 
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invisible but to oneself, are often the sweetest portion of a book. 
The place or the circumstance in which you read certain 
chapters, the influence you were under at the time, may be 
brought back vividly by a recurrence to them. Occasionally 
those ghostly illustrations crowd and jostle the legitimate 
occupants out of sight. But on the whole they impart a 
pleasant sense of intimacy and relationship to our personal 
eonnection with the fiction. Most novel readers have expe- 
rienced this feeling. ‘To use once more an illustration from the 
theatre, a dramatist is not afraid between the acts to allow us 
to come under the spell of the orchestra, though the music may 
have no direct reference to the plot. Yet if we hear the same 
music again, and that the play has engrossed our attention, 
the strains will build up a representation of it even as the lyre 
of Amphion raised the walls of Thebes. When reading a 
story we can never get quite away from our daily lives, 
never quite escape into the volume; and consequently it 
becomes more or less tinged with the colour of the mood 
in which we perused it. How bulky a bookshelf is when con- 
sidered in this regard! Scott was devoured in your mooncalf 
time. Along the pages you can trace the history of your first 
bereavement. Thackeray was favoured at another stage, and 
from the margin of the “ Newcomes” you could unfold a tale. 
It is not too much to imagine a boy home from vacation 
finding his chair uncomfortable when anybody quotes Virgil. 
If books were a perfect refuge they would be in greater request, 
and people would take to them like opium-eaters to the drug. 
A book is a life within a life, but does not close us from the 
outside world. We catch glimpses of it askance. Authors 
frequently note the localities in which they have thought books. 
Mr. Dickens associates Switzerland with one. Boswell tells us 
that it is useful to jot down the where and the when of our 
reading. Writers have sometimes complained of being haunted 
by their own fancies, and of seeing again the incident between 
the acts but too vividly. What on its face is fun, quip, and 
gibe, to them is the paint and motley of a clown whose heart 
is sinking within him. When this joke was made, they can 
remember a sick wife and a squalid room; when that agreeable 
interview with papa in the study was concluded, they recollect 
how papa was summoned out of the depths of a consciousness 
failing under work, and how the happy conclusion was brought 
round by a sort of mental trepanning. We live now in better 
times, but genius once suffered all this “ between the acts.” 
Goldsmith wrote the “ Vicar of Wakefield” within earshot of 
the din of a lodging-house vixen. You may be sure he loved 
the worthy Dr. Primrose the more for being the solace of those 
dreary hours. If we can get attached as mere readers to book 
ereatures, must not the writers possess a still greater affection 
for their own? In prefaces novelists deplore the loss of the 


fancies which have grown into human shape around their pens. | 
At first, the vague things do not cause this interest, but, as _ 
they begin to move and prattle, the instinct of an author | 


asserts itself. We could comprehend a writer fascinated by a 
heroine composed by himself, nor do we believe he allows even 
a villain to leave him without a pang. He could find in the 
words of the latter a meaning unrecognised by all others, and 
the heroine speaks in tones of which he alone has the real 
keynote. We are in the dark as to half the romance of a 
romance, as to half the poetry of a poem. Men of shy, deep 
character, whose lips are touched with the sacred fire, and 
who must by their mission speak, hide beneath shadows the 
personal pains and longings which they are tempted, but fear, 
to utter. Was Keats thinking but of Greece and the gods 
while chaunting the solemn Hyperion? Shelley writes :— 


** There was a youth, who, as with toil and travel, 
Had grown quite weak and grey before his time; 
Nor any could the restless griefs unravel 
Which burned within him, withering up his prime, 
And goading him, like fiends, from land to land. 
Not bis the load of any secret crime... .” 


And then he goes on with this melancholy burden, which was 
himself, indubitably. It is only given to men of the Shake- 
speare and Milton stature to withdraw completely from their 
ereations, and the consequence of a lesser talent is that we 
partially detect that the singer is bound up with his song. 
The manner in which we get connected with it is still more 
remote. ‘l'o return to where we set out: periodical stories 
might be converted into almanacs if we had a fancy. At such 
a juncture we were travelling, and left the hero to swallow a 
gritty railway sandwich ; at another crisis we were at the sea- 
side, and the tale was finished when Long Vacation closed. Tt 
might happen we would keep pace with the chief characters 
and marry when they do. You begin a work of this kind, 
which promises to run for twelve months. Month after month 
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think of the people in it having their game of fictitious life 
while our game is being seriously pushed. You cannot be 
certain but that a cog will be put on your wheel before a drag 
is put on that of the story. It may be the pleasure of your 
heirs or executors to finish what you designed to conclude. 
Shall we remember books on the other side ? 

Some persons read with a peculiar power for identifying 
themselves with the characters of the novel. In this process 
they of course adopt the nicest and worthiest personages 
as their own prototypes. Between the acts, in the 
intervals of laying down and resuming the tale, it is not 
improbable that they permit the incidents of the book to 
impress them to the extent of influencing their actions. We 
speak now of a novel, and not a regular example book, 





with head lines set for people tv imitate. Novels can teach, 
though a good novel should never be discovered teaching. A 


| didactic romance resembles a mixture of sugar and medicine : 


| you can never remember it except with nausea. There are no 
resting places in it; between the acts you must yawn, and an 
“exposition of sleep” will come upon you. Do the writers of 
instructive works ever experience a remorse for the number of 
bores they let loose upon the world? ‘You don’t know the 
moment you will be inveigled into their society. A friend of 
ours, a youngster, was once mast-headed for an indiscretion on 
board ship. Being rather accustomed to the punishment, he 
usually provided for it by bringing a book up to the cross- 
trees, lashing himself to the mast, and reading during the term 
of his banishment. On this occasion he brought (as he thought) 
“Peter Simple,” a great favourite with middies, but having 
secured his seat, and opened the work, to his horror he dis- 
covered it was “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” He flung “ Uncle Tom ” 
into the sea, and extended the wide circulation of that work to 
a locality, or rather to a longitude, near the rounding of Cape 
Horn. ‘The only fish who might be amused with it would be 
the whale that carried Jonah—that leviathan would possibly be 
able to stomach all the texts. ’ 

We are not half grateful enough for the solace of fiction. 
The hours of convalesence it has cheered, the lagging time it 
whips into a pleasing amble, and, above all, the associations 
and views which link themselves to it “between the acts,” 
should be cast up in the account of thanks we are bound to 
render for it. The world would be a dull world but for the 
stories. We could part with pictures, or statues, or even with 
music, before we could part with them. Historical events are 
shadowed by the presence of a fate ; there is no pleasure though 
there may be use in learning them, but to find recorded such 
events as we should wish to happen if we had the ordering, is 
an intelligent and a pure satisfaction which we derive from 
novels. 








LADIES’ BROTHERS. 


Are we right in supposing that being the brother of a lady, 
or of more than one, confers a distinctive station, and a certain 
set of obligations sufficiently marked to justify the above 
heading? ‘There are several sorts of brothers. ‘There is the 
brother who does not appreciate his relations, and who can 
never be broken in to promenade or shopping. ‘There is the 
brother who is savage when kept waiting, and who scowls when 
the period of adornment has been unduly extended. The 
tobacco brother is another kind; and the brother who utilizes 
his sisters only to get introductions and intimacies with their 
female acquaintances should also be noted. ‘There is a very 
frequent brother, who utterly and entirely ignores the offices of 
his position. This fellow is never at home when wanted. He 
is never good for a flower-show, ball, or opera. He never 
brings any one to the house, or, if he does, it is sure to bea 
gentleman of his own kidney, out of whom nothing can be 
achieved. A peculiar type also is he who has a slovenly 
organization, exhibiting itself in a shabby dress, and who has 
a habit of claiming tbe recognition of his sisters when at his 
shabbiest. There is the particular brother who has a rooted 
aversion to hats, and who interrupts a flirtation remorselessly. 
We do not mean in this latter connection the boy who bursts 
inopportunely (and without knocking) into a drawing-room, 
but the adult creature whose notions are very prudish where 
his own sisters are concerned. He is, in fact, the nice man 
with ideas antithetical to nice, to quote Swift eaphemistically. 
The dandy brother wears an eye-glass, and latterly a tooth- 
pick; swells have been known to catch cold when going into 
a draught without a tooth-pick. The dandy brother is rather 





serviceable. He is satisfied to walk and display himself in 
the society of his sisters, and to escort them publicly. He is 
generally polite at home, which cannot be said of most 





it comes regularly by the post, and it is a queer reflection to 


brothers. The snappishness of Mr. and Mrs. Caudle is often 
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to be found among the youthful Caudles, male and female. 
Brothers and sisters may not dwell together in unity. We 
should be far indeed from obtruding a sneer on that sacred 
circle around the hearthstone, but there are sometimes 
“scenes” in that circle. No man is a hero to his valet, 
to his wife, or to his sisters. They remember the genius in 
chrysalis, and have little respect for him in butterfly. It 
is impossible, despite the twaddle to the contrary, that a large 
family of middle class can grow up in the same house without 
becoming more or less tired of each other after awhile. This 
irksomeness is not indicative of a want of affection. If sick, 
the brother is tended as he will be nowhere else; but in health 
he is neither accepted as a boon nor as an oracle. To be sure we 
read of ladies who brag of their brothers, but as a rule sisters 
observe an irreproachable reserve on the subject of the fraternal 
merits. And yet no woman worth a button will allow her 
brother to be depreciated by a stranger. Such is the manner 
of all relations when war is not declared between them, they 
insist on holding protectionist views in reference to their 
own set. 

A brother cannot joke with ease at the home dinner. 
Every one feels that they need not laugh at him if they do not 
choose. It is only Tom, or Jack, or Harry, and nobody cares to 
encourage his humour, they see enough of it and of him. He 
is chucked up remorselessly. His little pun is allowed to die 
without a sign of recognition, his story is drowned in a more 
audible absorption of the soup than if company were present, 
his question is left unanswered or thrown off the line of conver- 
sation by another question from Emily or Jane, who don’t in 
the least interest themselves in what a brother wants to know. 
We believe this, after all, is a wholesome system; that it is 
better any way than the opposite extreme, where young gentle- 
men are accustomed, as Longfellow writes, to “speak blank 
verse in the bosom of the family.” Brothers who come from 
this sort of nest are mostly of the smallest intellectual account. 
We find them publishing nonsense, or shirking honest work, 
avoiding professions, and being mere triflers to the end unless 
roused up by the spur of necessity. A brother who is habitually 
coddled by his sisters, carries the air of the process into the 
world. We remember a rhyme popular at school which was 
affixed to a boy suspected of femininity. After enumerating 
the various indications of the propensity, the poem descended 
to particulars, and commenting on his trowsers as containing 
proof positive of the petticoat administration—‘ His mother,” 
this elegant effusion remarked, “ cut them out while his sisters 
sewed the stiches.” The obvious rhyme for the last word we need 
scarcely supply, but it added to the force of the satire. Curious it 
is that you cannot hurt a boy more than by comparing him to a 
girl, and still the effect of sisters on a boy is decidedly of an 
improving kind. Children without sisters are at a great dis- 
advantage ; but as we said above, a child with a number of 
sisters shows the fact often with, for himself, an incon- 
venient candour. A man who has never had a sister enters 
the world in the most profound ignorance of one-half of it. 
A brother is not completely at the mercy of the sex. If he 
is not an idiot, he will have picked experience from the 
samples under his roof. He can guess fairly enough that a 
young lady who is sister to some one else in his own station 
resembles his own sisters, and that the difference can only 
be slight. But a man whose mother, perhaps, dies early, 
and who has no sisters, is quite at sea, and it is awful to 
reflect upon the craft by which he may be taken in. A Greek 
author tells us that, if we were kept under the ground until 
middle age, and preserved our eyesight, that on being put on 
the earth we should fall down and worship everything around 
us as beautiful. Do men without sisters act thus? On the 
contrary, it is strange that you will find the hardest and most 
cynical opinions on ladies amongst men who have never had 
sisters. Possibly it is because there is a restraint which 
presses on ladies’ brothers removed from them. As it is said 
you cannot speak ill of women without being disrespectful to 
your mother, so it may be that a person with sisters under- 
stands that his wit has a double check to muzzle it from 
unseemly licence, and persons without sisters come under the 
converse of the proposition. 

What a brother’s duty is towards his sister, or sisters, 
is difficult enough to define. In the order of society he 
is not, broadly speaking, bound to sacrifice himself for 
them. If such a devotion were required, marriages would 
have to be postponed to where an abstract union simul- 
taneous with the ceremonial one is said to take place. Of 


course, circumstances should guide him. If the sisters are | 


well-fortuned, and beyond the chances of what are termed the 
ups and downs of life, a brother is free; but if, on the other 
hand, they may possibly be exposed to vicissitudes, and left 








without a protector, his care and duty clearly is to stand 
by them. Perhaps, however, we should discriminate here. 
There is no practical use in urging pleas for heroic virtue, 
and the reason why so many brothers appear to desert the 
position we suggest they ought to maintain, is that their 
sisters give them neither credit, honour, nor thanks for it. 
Unquestionably, a brother should act from loftier motives, but 
brothers are human, and it will strike them as a waste of 
existence to toil for sisters who, if they are affectionate, conceal 
their solicitude under the mask of a tart impatience. This 
is one of the causes of the miserable number of governesses, 
and of old maids whom people shun; for the old maids who 
are popular manage to keep their brothers by them, and 
thereby show their capacity for winning favour, and also that 
their condition is a mistake rather than a visitation. We do 
not mean that there are not selfish brothers, who shelve their 
sisters and marry, and steer off from them without the shadow 
of an excuse, but we are convinced that ladies could do more 
with their brothers if they tried on them, we shall say, about 
a quarter as much of the art of pleasing as they so readily 
exert on the brothers of their friends. It is a noble thing to 
see a brother helping a family when the father is taken off, 
but it is a disagreeable thing when the same family thwart 
and fret the voluntary bread-winner, who has foregone the 
round of beatitudes in “ Excelsior” for a life of anxiety and 
trouble. At the same time, no brother should examine an 
account with his conscience with an eye to discovering an 
apology for malfeasance in his fraternal obligations. He 
would be a scurvy, worthless brother who was not prepared to 
allow a wide, and a very wide margin, for shyness, temper, 
or want of reflection, in his sisters, and who would jump at 
the conclusion that he was badly treated, in order to furnish 
his selfishness with an excuse for deserting them. The finest 
gallantry, and the gallantry of a true gentleman, can be 
shown in devotion to sisters. We believe the ladies ought to 
incline more to it than they do. Very often it unfortunately 
happens that a lady does not think of her brother until a 
period arrives when her affection may be contemplated as 
rather faded. Married sisters are rather favourable to their 
brothers, and we have heard that they are so generally in 
proportion as the brothers have been instrumental in helping 
them to good husbands, 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





WE should have thought that no two men in England were 
better able to find language fitted to express intelligibly what 
they meant than the late and the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and yet each of these right hon. gentlemen has 
been brought rather sharply to book this week for having used 
words which did not, it seems, correctly represent their ideas. 
We have already referred to Sir Robert Peel’s charge against 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli having written to the Times to 
point out two corrections necessary to be made in its report of 
his speech at Aylesbury, in which he was represented to have 
said, first, that he saw no difficulty in the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform at all, and, secondly, that the Reform Bill 
of 1832 was mainly devised by Lord Derby; and having stated 
that what he really said was that the subject of Reform, though 
difficult in itself, had no peculiar difficulties for a Conservative 
as compared with a Liberal Government, and that the Reform 
Bill of 1832, though not mainly devised by Lord Derby, 
was in a great measure carried through his exertions, the 
reporter of the Times rejoins by publishing the disputed 
passages of Nr. Disraeli’s speech as they appeared not only in 
the Times, but also in the Morning Herald, the Daily News, 
the Morning Star, the Morning Post, the Daily Telegraph, the 
Manchester Guardian, the Manchester Courier, and the Bucks 
Chronicle. In all the versions of the speech there is a remark- 
able consensus, and all tend to sustain the correctness of the 
report in the Times. The local paper, the Bucks Chronicle, 
which does not give a verbatim report, thus summarizes Mr. 
Disraeli’s statements :—“ Referring to the Reform question, 
the right. hon. gentleman assured the electors that Parlia- 
mentary Reform was not, as it was alleged by some to be, the 
great difficulty of the present Ministry, observing that he saw 
no difficulty at all in the question. He affirmed that the 
Conservatives were not opposed to Reform, directing attention 
to the-fact that-both the Reform Bills of 1832 and 1859 were 
introduced by the Conservatives, the first-named Bill having 
been mainly devised by Lord Derby, and carried by his 


energy.” 
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| 
Mr. Wurtesinr, having contended only a few weeks ago that | 
Chief Justice Lefroy was still the decus et tutamen of the Trish | 
Bench, excited such emotions of gratitude in the bosom of the 
aged functionary as prompted him to resign his own place to 
his generous advocate. But it is said that a requisition was 
in the first instance made by the venerable judge that a son of © 
his, whose position at the Bar is, to say the least, not pre- | 
eminent, should be appointed to the vacancy about to be made | 
by the retirement of Mr. Justice Hayes. This condition was | 
not accepted by the Government; but we believe the disin- 
terested servant of the public, who persisted in keeping his | 
place on the Bench long after bis capacity to discharge the 
duties of his office had ceased, is to be rewarded by a | 
peerage for his display, each in its due season, of the virtues of 
fortitude and resignation. Mr. George, we believe, will succeed 


Judge Hayes in the Queen’s Bench. This will create a vacancy | 


in the representation of the county of Wexford, for which Mr. | 


Pope Hennessy is understood to be a candidate, with every 
prospect of success. His friends in the Government will, no 
doubt, welcome his return to the House of Commons, where 
his services just now seem to be very much called for. 





TERE are few causes of which he thinks proper to become 
a champion that do not suffer in the hands of Sir Robert Peel. 
His habitual recklessness of aspersion weakened to a great 
extent the charge he brought against the late Government on 
Monday evening, of having broken faith with the House in 
their course of action in reference to the Queen’s University in 
Ireland. It cannot be denied, we think that they deviated 
from the spirit, if not from the letter of their engagements, but 
that they did so deliberately and corruptly, nothing that tran- 
spired during the debate induces us to believe. The temperate 
statements of Sir George Grey and Mr. Fortescue neutralized 
the views of Sir Robert’s speech, and rendered it, in so far as 
it was intended to be a personal attack on Mr. Gladstone, 
perfectly harmless. It is clear that, if the moderate concession 
offered by the late Government to the demands of the majority 
of the Trish Catholics is deprived of its effect by the rash hostility 
of Sir Robert Peel, a still larger concession must ultimately 
be made. If, as the advocates of the Queen’s Colleges contend, 
the granting of degrees by the Queen’s University to young 
men not educated in the Queen’s Colleges would be fatal to 
those establishments, then indeed all the public money spent 
upon them since 1845 has been applied to little purpose. 





Mr. Gatuorne Harpy, being asked by Mr. Fawcett what 
the intentions of her Majesty’s Government are with regard 
to the improvement of the sick-wards in the metropolitan 
workhouses, said that they have no idea of proposing any 
measure this session. He is alive, however, to the import- 
ance of the subject, and the necessity of dealing with it; and 
from what he stated to the House, things need not have come 
to the extremely disgraceful state of which we have lately had 
such abundant evidence if the Poor aw Board had done its 
duty. Mr. Hardy proposes to deal with the existing evils 
under the acts already in force, and he thinks it will only be 
necessary fur him to ask the House to extend the 25th clause 
of the original Poor Law Act, and so give him power to alter 
and enlarge workhouses to the extent, in money, of £500. But 
he maintains that, under the powers it already possesses, the 
Poor Law Board can insist on sufficient accommodation, can 
regulate the numbers to be accommodated in the workhouses, 
can prescribe how many beds should be in a room, and what 
amount of space each bed should be allotted, can see that there 
is efficient and sufficient medical superintendence, that the 
medical salaries are fixed at a proper sum, and that there is a 
suitable number of properly paid nurses. If the Poor Law 
Board has had these powers and has not used them, why 
should public wrath be expended upon the publicans, house- 
painters, and greengrocers who, with a very small infusion of 
the very small gentry, constitute our boards of guardians P 
But let not Mr. Hardy imagine that the hitherto unutilized 
powers of the Board will carry him and his pauper clients 
through. The President of the Poor Law Board is a high and 
mighty personage, but he is only as a miserable drop in the 
bucket compared to a greengrocer of an ambitious turn of mind 
who has fought his way to the Board of Guardians, and goes 
in for local self-government and an unfettered control of the 
poor. Under such administration the case of the sick poor in 
workhouses will always be a deplorable case—deplorable as 
regards the poor themselves, and disgraceful in the extreme | 
to the country. If the system is to be reformed effectively, it | 




















must be reformed altogether. Make a clean sweep of the 


greengrocers, and begin de novo. 





Tur Irish Landlord and Tenant question is not to be settled 
this session. But Lord Derby, speaking of the No. 2 Bill, 
admits that most of its principles are sound, just, and 
reasonable. They are—first, that all encouragement should 
be given to agreements in writing between landlord and tenant; 


and next, that great latitude should be given between them for 


entering into voluntary agreements for the management of the 
land. “In order that this should be done,” said his lordship, 
“my noble friend has introduced various forms of lease and 
various terms of agreement which may be adopted by the two 
parties. In this way a record would be secured which could 
not be disputed. Then, again, the Bill contains provisions for 
facilitating an action for recovery on the part of the landlord 
or tenant, and thus by a simple and easy mode of procedure 
settling all difficulties. It further establishes a tribunal, cheap 
and easy, to which might be referred the interpretations of 
covenants; and, lastly, it lays down rules by which the tenant 
at the expiration of a certain time may claim, according to the 
stipulated conditions, compensation for the improvements he 
has made in pursuance of the terms of his contract. These, 
my lords, shortly stated, are the leading principles of the Bill, 
which I hold are fair and reasonable.” Lord Derby did 
not pledge himself to the details of the Bill, but gave his 
cheerful assent to the second reading, and admitted that it 
gave increased facilities to the Government in the further con- 
sideration of the subject. A good Irish Tenure Bill would go 
far to render English Government,’ and especially Tory 
Government, which is the weak side of English rule, popular 
in Ireland, and would effectually complete the work begun by 
St. Patrick, and make the Fenians follow the other expatriated 
reptiles out of Ireland. 





Mr. Samvupa will ask the First Lord of the Admiralty on 
Monday next to explain how it happened that the Amazon, 
a war steamer, built for the purposes of a steam ram, 
caused her own destruction by coming into collision with 
a vessel smaller than herself, not built for warlike pur- 
poses. There could not be a more pertinent inquiry, for if a 
steam ram sinks in an hour or so after collision with a 
merchant vessel or a passenger ship, it is tolerably clear that 
some terrible blunder has been committed in her construction 
as a vessel of war. It would seem as if Sir John Pakington 
will have even more to do to set the Admiralty in order than 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy in his attempt to apply those provisions 
of the Poor-law which have hitherto been allowed to remain 
dormant, though the latter labour partakes quite sufficiently 
of the Herculean character. If needle guns can be said to 
have taken the dull official mind by storm, surely they must 
have heard something about steam rams when the Amazon was 
constructed. But so little have they profited by what they 
have been taught that one of their best rams cannot run down 
a passenger ship without sinking shortly afterwards herself. 





In the course of his annual speech on the Ballot, delivered 
on Tuesday evening, Mr. Berkeley, in allusion to Mr. Mill’s 
defection from the cause of secret voting, and to a notice which 
he had put on the paper of a motion with reference to the 
exclusion of women from the franchise, said, addressing the 
honourable and philosophical member for Westminster, “‘ My 
son, stick to the Ballot, and let women alone.” ‘The advice 
may have been good, but the honourable and philosophical 
member refused to be guided by it, and brought forward his 
motion, which was, “for a return of the number of free- 
holders and householders excluded. from the franchise by 
reason of their sex.” The motion was agreed to; so wo 
shall have some more statistics bearing on Reform. The 
enfranchisement of women—without which, it must be 
admitted, we could not make even an approach to universal 
suffrage—has long been one of Mr. Mill’s hobbies, and he now 
declares that he will retain this subject as a part of his political 
programme. But is it worth while to make a noise on behalf 
of women and the suffrage when the women themselves are 
silent? Ladies, if you want the suffrage, ask for it, and then 
your champion may speak with some force. 





Tue Lords have voted the second reading of the National 
Gallery Enlargement Bill, Lord Derby refusing to meet the 


it | wishes of Viscount Hardinge, Lord Houghton, and the Earl of © 
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Harrowby for delay, and holding that after the twelve or fourteen 


the struggle with revolutionary France, and in Virginia and 


years, during which the question has remained unsettled, the | 
together, the writer concludes by telling us that “ Europe 


annually throws away the power of producing as much as 


very worst arrangement that could be made would be better 
than none. No doubt the question has been discussed long 
enough to get at a fair understanding of its requirements. The 


Bill will authorize the purchase of a certain portion of land | 
_ purpose is all this moralizing, if in the same breath we are 


_ told, with the true scoffing spirit of the worldly-wise, that “to 


belonging to the parish of St. Martin, will give permissive 
power to purchase Tenison’s Schools, and will authorize the 
closing of the passage through the basement of the National 
Gallery, and also of the street behind that building. It is 
certainly high time that in one way or other this question 
should be settled, and whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of the Bill before Parliament, a settlement will not be effected 
by repeated postponements. 





Loxp Joun Manners has promised Mr. Goldney to confer 
privately with him on the subject of Thames bathing—Mr. 
Goldney having asked him whether he is prepared to make or 
recommend some temporary arrangement, with a view to a 
permanent one, for affording facilities for public bathing in the 
river at spots and places to be determined on. We hope the 
public will soon be favoured with the result of the promised con- 
fabulation. The Thames has been applied to infinitely worse 
uses than so innocent and beneficial a recreation as bathing, and 
having served so long to accumulate the filth of the metropolis, 
might now be utilized so as to conduce to its cleanliness. 





Mr. Camrpsett has been appointed unpaid aide-de-camp to 
the Marquis of Abercorn. Mr. Campbell is a son of Sir Grey 
Campbell and his wife, Pamela, daughter of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. Lord Edward, it will be remembered, was married 
to Pamela, reputed to be the adopted child of Madame de 
Genlis, but really her own child by the Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards known as “ Philippe Egalité,” to whose children 
the philosophic lady discharged the functions of governess. At 
any rate, it is curious to find a rebel’s grandson now in office 
at Dublin Castle. The grandfather of Mr. Esmonde, lately a 
Lord of the Treasury, was also executed as a rebel. Autres 
temps, autres meeurs. 





Wuite Austrians and Prussians are busy cutting each 
other’s throats, some thoughtful speculators on human affairs 
have been calculating the amount of waste, both of life and 
productive power, entailed by the lamentable tendency of our 
kind to engage in deadly quarrels. M. Haussener, a German 
—for it is generally Germans who go to the root of such 
matters—has published some statistics, of which these are the 
chief points:—‘“ The wars which have been waged from 1815 
to 1864 have caused the death of 2,762,000 men, of whom 
2,148,000 were Europeans and 614,000 from other quarters of 
the globe, which gives an average of 43,800 per annum. These 
figures do not include the deaths caused by epidemics resulting 
from war. The most sanguinary hostilities of that period are 
these —The Eastern of 1856, in which 508,600 men fell, in 
the following proportions :—256,000 Russians, 98,800 Turks, 
107,000 French, 45,000 English, and 2,600 Italians. In the 
Caucasus (1829-60), 330,000 men lost their lives. ‘The revolt 
in India (1857-59), cost 196,000 lives. The Russo-Turkish war 
(1820-29), 193,000. The Polish insurrection (1831), 190,000. 
The whole of the French campaigns in Africa (1830-59), 
146,000. The Hungarian insurrection, 142,000. The Italian 
war, 129,870, of whom 96,874 died on the field or from their 
wounds, and 33,000 from various diseases. The total number 
of lives lost in Europe during the wars from 1792 to 1815 
amounted to 5,530,000, which gives for the 23 years an average 
of 240,434 deaths per year.” The Pall Mall Gazette— 
which is certainly not inclined to be a_ sentimentalist 
—has been discoursing in the same vein. It reminds 
us that “the standing armies of Europe amount to 
about six millions of men,’ and it bids us consider 
that this means the withdrawal from reproductive labour of 
“something very like the whole adult male population of 
Great Britain,” and the loss (taking a man’s labour at the 
lowest possible estimate of ten shillings a week) of more than a 
hundred and fifty millions sterling—or, following a higher and 
more probable estimate, of five hundred millions sterling—a year. 
Then there is the expenditure on the support of the armies and 
navies of Europe, which may be judged by the fact that ours 


alone cost about twenty-five millions per annum. Further- | 


more, we have to take into the calculation “the destruction of are before Parliament; one ca 


| Bill, the other the Public Health 


the produce of human labour in the conflicts of actual war,” as 
in England after the wars of the Roses, in half of Europe after 











South Carolina at this hour; and, putting all these things 


would support fifteen millions of families in the condition of 
the well-paid portion of the English peasantry.” But to what 


attribute pauperism and poverty to the existence of war and 
the cost of standing armies would undoubtedly be ridiculous,” 
—that, “if wars were to cease henceforth and for ever at the 
end of this current year, the miseries of the multitude would 
be nearly as far as ever from healing themselves,”’—and that 
“none but the blindest devotees to the pounds, shillings, and 
pence theory of human nature” could expect that “ wars will 
ever be brought to an end by such calculations” ? The writer 
bids us bemoan an evil, while taking care to suggest that, if it 
were removed, we should be no better off. 





A Committex of ladies of the aristocracy (to which the Earl 
of Denbigh acts as treasurer) has been formed in this country 
“ to collect funds for the relief of the Austrian wounded and of 
the widows and orphans of those who fall.” In his letter 
announcing the fact, Lord Denbigh remarks that “ the finan- 
cial embarrassment of Austria is but too notorious; and, over- 
whelmed as she is with enemies on all sides, the extraordinary 
exertions she has been compelled to make render her quite 
incapable of providing for the wants of those who have bled 
and suffered in her cause.” In addition to the names of 
several Roman Catholic ladies of high rank, such as the 
Duchesses of Norfolk and Buccleuch, the Marchionesses 
of Lothian and Londonderry, the Countesses of Denbigh, 
Newburgh, and Gainsborough, Ladies Herbert of Lea, 
Holland, Dalberg, Acton, Petre, Victoria Hope Scott, 
Edward Howard, &c.; the committee also includes the Mar- 
chioness Townshend, the two Marchionesses (one the dowager) 
of Bath, the Baroness Lionel Rothschild, Ladies Henry Scott, 
Louisa Feilding, Mary Hope, Margaret Macdonald, the Countess 
of Portarlington, Sarah Countess of Jersey, and other ladies 
of high distinction. A grandson of the Countess of Jersey, 
the young Prince Esterhazy, is serving in the war on the 
Austrian staff, with a gallantry which his Hungarian as well 
as his English descent would equally lead us to expect. Sir 
Anthony Rothschild, Messrs. Glyn, and Messrs. Bischoffsheim 
have each subscribed £100, and other houses have given equally 
liberal amounts. 





Wnuat little chance of help from Russia Austria has to 
expect in any contingency, may be judged from an anecdote 
told of the late Czar Nicholas. He was crossing the Summer 
Garden with an aide-de-camp, when he suddenly stopped before 
one of the statues, which was that of Sobieski, who saved 
Vienna from a Moslem invasion. ‘“ Do you know,” he asked, 
“who was the greatest idiot in the world next to Sobieski?” 
Receiving no answer, “I am the man,” he said; “ because I 
was fool enough to save Austria the second time.” He did not 
think that Austria’s partial co-operation in the Crimean war 
was the return he deserved for preserving Hungary to her. 





It is seldom that political predictions have been so rapidly 
verified as those which were uttered by M. Thiers when he 
called the attention of the Corps Législatif, to the possible 
results of the success of Prussia in the then impending war. 
A few days ago France was the centre of the political system 
in Europe; her Emperor’s word was law; the political Olympus 
trembled at his nod. That is all changed now; Prussia con- 
temns him; Italy almost defies him; Austria has found him 
impotent to save her, and Russia is able to hold him in awe. 
The wish of Auxerre is accomplished. The Treaties of 1815 
are all in shreds; but it is quite clear that the map of Europe 
is not at all likely to be put together upon the Napoleonic idea. 
Perhaps even those coal-mines of Saarbriick will not now be 
surrendered by one who can wield all the forces of Germany. 
Nancy remains unvisited, and nobody cares in particular for 
anything the Imperial Sphinx has got to say. 





A peputation of the Vestry of Marylebone has represented 
to Mr. Walpole the excessive impropriety of two bills which 
lled the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Bill. Both are good bills— 


especially good, because they place in other hands than those of 
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the vestries the carrying out of their provisions. One gives 
the rebuilding of artisans’ dwellings to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; the other divides between the vestries and the 
police the authority to remove nuisances. The vestry of St. 
Marylebone complains that the latter will lead to a conflict of 
jurisdictions, and that the former gives a heavy blow and great 
discouragement to the principles of local self-government: we 
can imagine no higher claims to the respect and confidence of 
the community at large. Any law which tends to lessen 
the authority of a metropolitan vestry must be good; but 
one which will in any respect cancel it must be better, 
though a Bill to demolish such bodies altogether would 
be better still. The civilized world might be searched in 
vain for authorities more incompetent or unwilling, which- 
ever they please, to discharge their duties. Mr. Walpole 
refused to make the deputation any promise, but he will be 
much wanting to the interests of the public if he does not 
decide to let both the Bills take their course. 





Is it not time that in criminal cases prisoners should be 
allowed to elect whether they will be tried by a judge ora 
jury? ‘The case of Mr. Toomer, who was last week found 
guilty of rape by a jury at Abingdon, is really alarming; for 
it shows how twelve men, generally reputed to be rational 
beings, can bring themselves, or be brought, to say upon their 
oaths that black is white, or, which comes pretty much to the 
same thing, that an undoubtedly innocent man is guilty. We 
cannot transfer the facts of the case to our columns; but it is 
sufficient to say that the verdict has been universally con- 
demned as an atrocious absurdity, and of course far worse 
than that when we consider to what it dooms the unlucky fool 
who has put himself in the power of Miss Georgiana Partridge. 
Mr. Justice Shee sentenced Mr. Toomer to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. It is suggested that he passed this severe sentence 
in order to mark more emphatically the iniquity of the verdict. 
It is to be hoped that such was his intention, and certainly, if 
it was, it has had the desired effect. That Mr. Toomer was 
guilty of a gross impropriety may be true, but if he was, Miss 
Partridge was quite as guilty as he; and it is one thing to 
incur the reprobation of society, and another to be branded 
with a heinous crime through the stupidity of twelve block- 
heads. 





At Sheerness on the 12th, and at Westminster Pier on the 
18th, a few yards of rope would have saved a life, but the rope 
was not there. Yet at both places it might occur to a mind 
not necessarily of the highest order that such a thing would 
occasionally be useful. People bathe at Sheerness, and such 
a thing has been heard of before as a man being drowned even 
while taking to the sea for his recreation. Last week a bather 
was in this peril, and would have been rescued by a gentleman 
who—the bathing officials standing idle if not indifferent— 
succeeded in his charitable task thus far, that he brought him 
“nearly to the shore.” But, not being a particularly good 
swimmer, and being almost exhausted, he lost his hold. He 
declares that even then a rope would have saved the man’s 
life, and that he called for one, but there was no such thing to 
be had—at a bathing-place, upon a dangerous part of the coast, 
and though the bathing-establishment is supposed to enjoy the 
superior advantages attaching to the proprietorship of a com- 
pany. The bather was drowned. So was the man who, on 
Wednesday evening, fell off the Westminster Pier in his 
attempt to get on board one of the Citizen boats before it had 
quite stopped. In the presence of an agonized crowd who 
witnessed his struggles, he rose two or three times. A rope 
would have saved him, but of course there was no rope. And 
this, it is said, is not the first life that has been lost at 
the Westminster Pier within the last two or three weeks. Yet, 
at a place which is daily thronged with passengers, provision 
ought to be made for possible accident. 





Tue Commons Preservation Society announces that Mr. 
Henry W. Peek, of Wimbledon, has offered four prizes for 
essays on the Preservation of Commons in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis: two to be given for essays dealing with the 
sanitary and moral aspect of the question (£50 for the best, and 
£25 for the second-best); and the other two for an essa 
dealing with the legal and historical aspects of the question 
(£100 for the best, and £50 for the second-best). The judges 
of the prodactions sent in will be—the Right Hon. William 
Cowper, M.P.; George Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P.; Charles 
Barton, Eeq., M.P.; Joseph Burrell, Esq. ; Joseph Toynbee, 
Esq, F.B.S., and John Murray, Esq. We are glad to see that 





the subject is being taken up. A great deal of uncertainty 
hangs over the whole question, and it behoves us all that the 
obscurity should be a little enlightened. Lords of the Manor 
are not slow to interpret all doubts in their own favour; 
and what we have reason to regard as encroachments on 
popular rights are constantly taking place. We want a 
Hampden to dispute the point at law. 





The Times, which claims to be an Aristarchus in orthography, 
as in everything else, persists in the singularity of spelling the 
designation of the office to which Lord Royston has been 
appointed in her Majesty’s household as “ Controller,” instead 
of “ Comptroller.” The two words mean two very different 
things. Her Majesty alone, we apprehend, is the Controller of 
all her own household, the Comptroller indluded. <A French 
sovereign once gave a wrong gender to the word carrosse, and 
what he did in his ignorance his courtiers confirmed in their 
servility. But the authority of the Times is not so great in 
this country as to be able to reform our language on phonetic 
principles. 





Crorera is now unquestionably among us, and it is to be 
feared that, with a continuance of hot weather, we shall soon 
have some dismal lists to show. The disease has appeared in 
various places, and in South Shields several deaths have 
occurred. London, also, is beginning to suffer. According to 
the last return of the Registrar-General, diarrhoea was fatal, 
in the week ending last Saturday, in 105 cases, and cholera in 
32. Of the cholera cases, only two were in the western 
parts of the metropolis, only three in the central and 
southern portion, and only four in the north. The remaining 
twenty were all in the Eastern districts, such as Poplar, 
Limehouse, Ratcliff, Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, &c. 
What can be clearer than that cholera and poverty, cholera and 
dirt, cholera and bad ventilation, bud drainage, and bad water- 
supply, are close companions? We have had abundant warning, 
but have not set our houses in order. Cholera is so clearly a 
preventible disease that to suffer from it is almost a crime. 
And yet we assume to lecture the Mohammedan pilgrims ! 





Ur to the time of writing, the progress of the Atlantic 
Cable expedition has been thoroughly successful. Nearly half 
the distance must now have been accomplished, and in a week 
or so we shall probably know whether the attempt is a success 
or a failure. But then will come the great question of all: 
Will the telegraph stand the strain of the great waters in the 
depths of the Atlantic ? 








THE WAR. 





WitH the exception of some successful encounters with the 
Garibaldini in the Tyrol, nothing but reverse has attended 
the Austrians and all who are allied to them. Near Fulda 
and Meiningen encounters have taken place between the 
Prussians and Bavarians, when two divisions of the Bavarian 
army were engaged and suffered a loss of between 1,000 and 
1,500. After this success the Prussians entered the Bavarian 
territory, and on Monday week another battle was fought at 
Bruckenau, which was renewed the following day at Kissengen. 
On Monday and during part of Tuesday the Bavarians, accord- 
ing to their official organs, were successful; but in the end the 
victory fell to the Prussians, after a ten hours’ battle. On Saturday 
last a conflict took place between the Prussians and Federals 
near Aschaffenburg, in which the former were again completely 
victorious. According to the telegraphic details of this action, 
the Darmstadt division attacked the Grében division on Friday 
near Lanfach, but was repulsed with great loss by the Wrangel 
Brigade, which had come up to reinforce the Grében division. 
On the following day, this division was again attacked by the 
united Austrian, Darmstadt, and Electoral Hessian forces ; 
but the Prussians stormed Aschaffeuburg, which was soon 
in flames, and the Federals were driven back across the 
Maine. The Prussian loss was small, while that of the 
Austrians was 800 killed and wounded, and 1,500 
prisoners. This victory was immediately followed by the 
evacuation of Frankfort by the Federal troops, and on the 
evening of Monday last the Prussian troops entered the town, 
and were generally received in the most cordial manner. With 
the Federal army went the Federal Diet, removing to 
Augsburg, “with the object,” says the minute of its proceed- 








ings, “ of maintaining alike its freedom of action and its rela- 
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tions, remaining faithful tothe Federal Pact.” This is fidelity 
to a shadow, for, with the exception of the petty principalities 
of Meiningen and Reuss-Greiz, and the duchy of Luxemburg, 
which belongs to Holland, the sixteen States of Northern 
Germany not occupied by Prussian troops, have entered into a 
permanent alliance with Prussia, and have handed over to it 
the direction of their military, commercial, and diplomatic 
affairs, their rulers receiving a guarantee of their titles, though, 
substantially, they sink to the rank of civil governors. 

As for the Imperial forces in Austria, their retreat has left 
everything open to the enemy. On Tuesday, Prince Frederick 
Charles occupied Lundenburg junction, cutting off communica- 
tion between Olmiitz and Vienna. Meanwhile, the Prussian 
forces are concentrating upon Vienna. The Army of the Elbe 
reached Znaym, about fifty miles from Vienna, on Saturday, 
while the corps of the Crown Prince is somewhere between 
Olmiitz and Lundenburg, and a new Prussian army, 58,000 
strong, has entered Bohemia from Saxony, intended to march 
on Ratisbon and Munich. Perhaps the week will not close 
without bringing us news of another great battle, this time in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, to be followed, in the event 
of another defeat of the Austrians, by a new Treaty of 
Vienna. 

With regard to the defence of Vienna, the Kamerad, the 
military organ of that city, writes :— 


‘Tt is now well known that after the lost battles theArmy of the North 
succeeded in collecting and rallying about 200,000 men. The larger 
portion of this force, about 160,000 men, arrived at Olmiitz, while the 
remainder were partly detached to the fortified camp before Vienna, 
partly left as garrisons of the fortresses Kéniggratz, Josephstadt, and 
Theresienstadt. On the other hand, we take the present number of 
the enemy’s army corps at the high estimation of about 260,000 men. 
Of these they will have to leave before Olmiitz at least as many as 
the army occupying it, viz., 160,000. As corps of observation at the 
Bohemian fortresses about 30,000 men will be required, and 20,000 
for the occupation of Prague and other towns in Bohemia where 
military depdts are to be established. From this it will be seen that 
the enemy will only have left about 50,000 troops for the intended 
operations against Vienna, which is decidedly insufficient to attack the 
camp at lloridsdorf. If they should attempt to cross the Danube at 
any other point, extensive pontoon trains will be required, and we know 
what difficulties Napoleon had in throwing a bridge across the Danube 
in 1809, though he was then in possession of Vienna and had all means 
of assistance. But even should the Prussians succeed in throwing a 
bridge across, 50,000 men will not be able to do anything against 
Vienna, for they will be compelled to leave part of their numbers 
before the téte de pont at Floridsdorf, and the remainder, which are to 
cross the river and operate on the right bank, must not be weaker 
than the garrison of the tte de pont, or they 1aay be met and beaten 
by a detachment from that garrison. From this it will appear that 
the corps of invasion against Vienna must be at least twice as strong 
as the garrison of Floridsdorf, which is not the case. Within a few 
days the victorious troops from Italy are also expected in Vienna, 
and then we shall have a sufficient superiority of numbers not only to 
defend the capital, but to begin offensive operations against the 
enemy.” 


It has been the fate of Austria throughout the struggle in 
the north to be always sure of success, and never to obtain it. 
We therefore place little confidence in the favourable view 
which the Kamerad takes of her prospects in the approaching 
contest. 

Whatever expectations Austria had from France—when the 
Abendpost (the evening edition of the official Wiener Zeitung) 
made its striking announcement on the 10th of “ armed 
mediation” on the part of the Emperor of the French—have 
been disappointed. Prussia is too strong to heed “ the pro- 
nounced will” of his Majesty, “that Austria should not be 
weakened in her position as a great Power; and so the world 
has been told through the Moniteur that the relations between 
the Emperor of the French and the King of Prussia have not 
ceased to be of the most friendly character. But not- 
withstanding this disappointment, it was decided at an 
Imperial family council held on the 16th, at which the 
Ministers were present, that the proposals for an armistice and 
peace which had been made to Austria are inadmissible, and 
that the war should be energetically continued. Count Mens- 
dorff’s report on the state of the Northern army appears to 
have been less unfavourable than it was said to be, and Dr. 
Russell has written from Olmiitz to the Vienna correspondent 
of the Times (whose letter conveying this fact is dated the 
14th inst.), to say that the troops “are in wonderfully good 
trim considering the losses they have sustained.” The Austrian 
army, says the Vienna correspondent, will soon number 
300,000, “and with that force the Imperial commanders, who 
must be supposed to have learnt something by experience, 
think they can successfully make head against the Prussians.” 

The Archduke Albrecht arrived in Vienna on the 13th, and, 
as the hero of Custozza, received an ovation. He assumed the 
command of the Northern army, vice General Benedek, who 








takes command of a corps. With regard to Benedek, the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph reports a happy 
hit:—‘‘I have seen,” he writes, “several Hungarians here 
within the last few days, and I have come to the conclusion 
that they mean mischief. Austria, which must now I fear 
change its epithet to Infelix, has a rough time of it on all 
sides; and if Hungary, or even the revolutionary portion of 
it, should rise, it will be another great difficulty. I must tell 
you an anecdote: A French gentleman asked an Hungarian 
friend of ours whether the time had not come when Hungary 
could avenge herself in Austria? ‘Ah, mon cher,’ replied 
M.deS , ‘we have had our revenge; we have given Austria 
Benedek!’” The General is a Hungarian, and fought against 
Hungary in 1848. 
The Moniteur of Wednesday says :— 





“The German press follow with deep interest the steps by which it 
has been attempted to bring the present difficulties under negotiation, 
and the principal journals have perfectly understood what was the 
aim of the French Cabinet. Several of them, however, have appeared 
to believe that in interposing its good offices it had in view that Italy 
should be induced to conclude an isolated armistice, and that it was 
preparing to act the part of armed mediator in Germany. This has 
not been the Government’s idea. It desired the restoration of a general 
peace, and, therefore, the only proposition which could be made 
to Italy was for an armistice in common with Prussia, nor could his 
Majesty’s Government invest its efforts with the character of armed 
mediation. The Government intervened diplomatically, in the ho 
of contributing to restore repose to Europe, and to make use of its 
influence for protecting the general interests which were at stake. 
Its strength is in the sentiments of confidence and friendship which 
unite it to all the belligerent Courts. It has been unwilling to adopt 
comminatory measures towards any of them, such measures not 
appearing necessary for enhancing the authority of its declarations, 
and being moreover capable of creating new and more serious compli- 
cations. Prussia, before giving her assent to the armistice, calls upon 
Austria to accept preliminaries of peace. It is upon this point that 
the negotiations between the Powers are being brought to bear at the 
present moment.” 


The Gazette of Augsburg states that Prussia is sending 
20,000 needle guns to Italy, with the secret of the cartridges ; 
and that 30,000 more of the same sort are ordered. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


TueE comic opera “ Crispino e la Comare,” by the Brothers Ricci, 
brought out at the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday last, was 
scarcely worthy of production by that establishment. The book is 
weak and uninteresting, and the music equally so. The worn-out 
theatrical device of a dream, in which an improvident cobbler, at 
variance with his wife and dunned by creditors, becomes trans- 
formed by aid of a fairy (La Comare) into a physician—his squab- 
bles with professional rivals, his awaking, when at the point of 
death, to the realities of life, and promises of amendment—these 
are but slender threads on which to string three acts of music, 
possessing neither original merit or borrowed interest. Yet, it 
must be admitted, it is characterized by an unflagging vivacity 
which, like the voluble and thoughtless liveliness of a good-tempered 
chatterer, raises in the hearer a sympathetic effervescence of spirits 
which is not disagreeable if not too prolonged—there being no 
deeper qualities, no prominent melodies, or any constructive art to 
chain the attention, to haunt the memory, or to call for 
serious criticism. There is, however, a contagion in mere animal 
spirits, if not too boisterous, and from this cause, aided b 
capital acting and singing, “Crispino e la Comare” goes off wi 
animation and a certain appearance of success ; but it would be 
absurd to speak in detail of music which scarcely ever appro 
the dignity of composition, and will probably be but little heard, 
notwithstanding all the advantages it receives in its performance 
at the Royal Italian Opera. The best piece in the work is the trio 
in the third act, in which the sham physician and the regular 

ractitioners quarrel as to their respective pretensions. Its effect, 
<se m was largely due to the excellent performance of Signo- 
rini Ronconi and Ciampi. The part of the cobbler’s wife, Annetta, 
was dignified far beyond either its musical or dramatic merits 
by the exquisite singing and.acting of Mdlle, Adelina Patti, while 
that of the Contino del Fiore was agreeably rendered by Signor 
Fancelli ; other subordinate parts being filled by Mdlle. Vestri, 
and Signori Capponi, Fallar, and Rossi. It was impossible, how- 
ever, not to feel that such resources were misapplied to such a 
work, and that the feeblest of Rossini’s many half-forgotten comic 
operas would have been better worth production than “ Crispino 
e la Comare.” ; J 

Amateurs of the organ will do well to make a pilgrimage to the 
new Catholic Church of St. Simon Stock, at Kensington, where a 
new instrument has just been erected by M. Cavaillé-Coll, the 
eminent builder of Paris, This, we believe, is as yet the only organ 
in England by this maker, whose name however has loog been 
celebrated even here as the constructor of the magnificent instra- 
ment in the Madeleine at Paris, besides others in various churches 


of the same city and the French provinces. It is to be hop 
that the present importation will act as an incentive to senclish 
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the vestries the carrying out of their provisions. One gives 
the rebuilding of artisans’ dwellings to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; the other divides between the vestres and the 
police the authority to remove nuisances. The vestry of St. 
Marylebone complains that the latter will lead to a conflict of 
jurisdictions, and that the former gives a heavy blow and great 
discouragement to the principles of local self-government: we 
can imagine no higher claims to the respect and confidence of 
the community at large. Any law which tends to lessen 
the authority of a metropolitan vestry must be good ; but 
one which will in any respect cancel it must be better, 
though a Bill to demolish such bodies altogether would 
be better still. The civilized world might be searched m 
vain for authorities more incompetent or unwilling, which- 
ever they please, to discharge their duties. Mr. Walpole 
refused to make the deputation any promise, but he will be 
much wanting to the interests of the public if he does not 
decide to let both the Bills take their course. 





Is it not time that in criminal cases prisoners should be 
allowed to elect whether they will be tried by a judge ora 
jury? ‘The case of Mr. Toomer, who was last week found 
guilty of rape by a jury at Abingdon, is really alarming; for 
it shows how twelve men, generally reputed to be rational 
beings, can bring themselves, or be brought, to say upon their 
oaths that black is white, or, which comes pretty much to the 
same thing, that an undoubtedly innocent man is guilty. We 
cannot transfer the facts of the case to our columns; but it is 
sufficient to say that the verdict has been universally con- 
demned as an atrocious absurdity, and of course far worse 
than that when we consider to what it dooms the unlucky fool 
who has put himself in the power of Miss Georgiana Partridge. 
Mr. Justice Shee sentenced Mr. Toomer to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. It is suggested that he passed this severe sentence 
in order to mark more emphatically the iniquity of the verdict. 
It is to be hoped that such was his intention, and certainly, if 
it was, it has had the desired effect. That Mr. Toomer was 
guilty of a gross impropriety may be true, but if he was, Miss 
Partridge was quite as guilty as he; and it is one thing to 
incur the reprobation of society, and another to be branded 
with a heinous crime through the stupidity of twelve block- 
heads. 





At Sheerness on the 12th, and at Westminster Pier on the 
18th, a few yards of rope would have saved a life, but the rope 
was not there. Yet at both places it might occur to a mind 
not necessarily of the highest order that such a thing would 
occasionally be useful. People bathe at Sheerness, and such 
a thing has been heard of before as a man being drowned even 
while taking to the sea for his recreation. Last week a bather 
was in this peril, and would have been rescued by a gentleman 
who—the bathing officials standing idle if not indifferent— 
succeeded in his charitable task thus far, that he brought him 
“nearly to the shore.” But, not being a particularly good 
swimmer, and being almost exhausted, he lost his hold. He 
declares that even then a rope would have saved the man’s 
life, and that he called for one, but there was no such thing to 
be had—at a bathing-place, upon a dangerous part of the coast, 
and though the bathing-establishment is supposed to enjoy the 
superior advantages attaching to the proprietorship of a com- 
pany. The bather was drowned. So was the man who, on 
Wednesday evening, fell off the Westminster Pier in his 
attempt to get on board one of the Citizen boats before it had 
quite stopped. In the presence of an agonized crowd who 
witnessed his struggles, he rose two or three times. A rope 
would have saved him, but of course there was no rope. And 
this, it is said, is not the first life that has been lost at 
the Westminster Pier within the last two or three weeks. Yet, 


at a place which is daily thronged with passengers, provision 
ought to be made for possible accident. ofr 





THe Commons Preservation Society announces that Mr. 
Henry W. Peek, of Wimbledon, has offered four prizes for 
essays on the Preservation of Commons in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis : two to be given for essays dealing with the 
sanitary and moral aspect of the question (£50 for the best, and 
£25 for the second-best); and the other two for an essay 
dealing with the legal and historical aspects of the question 
(£100 for the best, and £50 for the second-best). The judges 
of the productions sent in will be—the Right Hon. William 
Cowper, M.P.; George Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P.; Charles 
Buxton, Esq., M.P.; Joseph Burrell, Esq.; Joseph Toynbee 
Esq., F.R.S., and John Murray, Esq. We are glad to see that 








the subject is being taken up. A great deal of uncertainty 
hangs over the whole question, and it behoves us all that the 
obscurity should be a little enlightened. Lords of the Manor 
are not slow to interpret all doubts in their own favour; 
and what we have reason to regard as encroachments on 
popular rights are constantly taking place. We want a 
Hampden to dispute the point at law. 





The Times, which claims to be an Aristarchus in orthography, 
as in everything else, persists in the singularity of spelling the 
designation of the office to which Lord Royston has been 
appointed in her Majesty’s household as “ Controller,” instead 
of “ Comptroller.” The two words mean two very different 
things. Her Majesty alone, we apprehend, is the Controller of 
all her own household, the Comptroller included. A French 
sovereign once gave a wrong gender to the word carrosse, and 
what he did in his ignorance his courtiers confirmed in their 
servility. But the authority of the J'imes is not so great in 
this country as to be able to reform our language on phonetic 
principles. 





Crorera is now unquestionably among us, and it is to be 
feared that, with a continuance of hot weather, we shall soon 
have some dismal lists to show. The disease has appeared in 
various places, and in South Shields several deaths have 
occurred. London, also, is beginning to suffer. According to 
the last return of the Registrar-General, diarrhoea was fatal, 
in the week ending last Saturday, in 105 cases, and cholera in 
32. Of the cholera cases, only two were in the western 
parts of the metropolis, only three in the central and 
southern portion, and only four in the north. The remaining 
twenty were all in the Eastern districts, such as Poplar, 
Limehouse, Ratcliff, Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, &c. 
What can be clearer than that cholera and poverty, cholera and 
dirt, cholera and bad ventilation, bad drainage, and bad water- 
supply, are close companions? We have had abundant warning, 
but have not set our houses in order. Cholera is so clearly a 
preventible disease that to suffer from it is almost a crime. 
And yet we assume to lecture the Mohammedan pilgrims ! 





Ur to the time of writing, the progress of the Atlantic 
Cable expedition has been thoroughly successful. Nearly half 
the distance must now have been accomplished, and in a week 
or so we shall probably know whether the attempt is a success 
or a failure. But then will come the great question of all: 
Will the telegraph stand the strain of the great waters in the 
depths of the Atlantic ? , 








THE WAR. 





Wirn the exception of some successful encounters with the 
Garibaldini in the Tyrol, nothing but reverse has attended 
the Austrians and all who are allied to them. Near Fulda 
and Meiningen encounters have taken place between the 
Prussians and Bavarians, when two divisions of the Bavarian 
army were engaged and suffered a loss of between 1,000 and 
1,500. After this success the Prussians entered the Bavarian 
territory, and on Monday week another battle was fought at 
Bruckenau, which was renewed the following day at Kissengen. 
On Monday and during part of Tuesday the Bavarians, accord- 
ing to their official organs, were successful ; but in the end the 
victory fell to the Prussians, after a ten hours’ battle. On Saturday 
last a conflict took place between the Prussians and Federals 
near Aschaffenburg, in which the former were again completely 
victorious. According to the telegraphic details of this action, 
the Darmstadt division attacked the Grében division on Friday 
near Lanfach, but was repulsed with great loss by the Wrangel 
Brigade, which had come up to reinforce the Grében division. 
On the following day, this division was again attacked by the 
united Austrian, Darmstadt, and Electoral Hessian forces ; 
but the Prussians stormed Aschaffeuburg, which was soon 
in flames, and the Federals were driven back across the 
Maine. The Prussian loss was small, while that of the 
Austrians was 800 killed and wounded, and 1,500 
prisoners. This victory was immediately followed by the 
evacuation of Frankfort by the Federal troops, and on the 
evening of Monday last the Prussian troops entered the town, 
and were generally received in the most cordial manner. With 
the Federal army went the Federal Diet, removing to 
Augsburg, “ with the object,” says the minute of its proceed- 
ings, “ of maintaining alike its freedom of action and its rela- 
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tions, remaining faithful tothe Federal Pact.” This is fidelity 
to a shadow, for, with the exception of the petty principalities 
of Meiningen and Keuss-Greiz, and the duchy of Luxemburg, 
which belongs to Holland, the sixteen States of Northern 
Germany not occupied by Prussian troops, have entered into a 
permanent alliance with Prussia, and have handed over to it 
the direction of their military, commercial, and diplomatic 
affairs, their rulers receiving a guarantee of their titles, though, 
substantially, they sink to the rank of civil governors. 

As for the Imperial forces in Austria, their retreat has left 
everything open to the enemy. On Tuesday, Prince Frederick 
Charles occupied Lundenburg junction, cutting off communica- 
tion between Olmiitz and Vienna. Meanwhile, the Prussian 
forces are concentrating upon Vienna. The Army of the Elbe 
reached Znaym, about fifty miles from Vienna, on Saturday, 
while the corps of the Crown Prince is somewhere between 
Olmiitz and Lundenburg, and a new Prussian army, 58,000 
strong, has entered Bohemia from Saxony, intended to march 
on Ratisbon and Munich. Perhaps the week will not close 
without bringing us news of another great battle, this time in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, to be followed, in the event 
of another defeat of the Austrians, by a new Treaty of 


‘Vienna. 


With regard to the defence of Vienna, the Kamerad, the 
military organ of that city, writes :— 


‘It is now well known that after the lost battles theArmy of the North 
succeeded in collecting and rallying about 200,000 men. The larger 
portion of this force, about 160,000 men, arrived at Olmiitz, while the 
remainder were partly detached to the fortified camp before Vienna, 
partly left as garrisons of the fortresses Kéniggratz, Josephstadt, and 
Theresienstadt. On the other hand, we take the present number of 
the enemy’s army corps at the high estimation of about 260,000 men. 
Of these they will have to leave before Olmiitz at least as many as 
the army occupying it, viz., 160,000. As corps of observation at the 
Bohemian fortresses about 30,000 men will be required, and 20,000 
for the occupation of Prague and other towns in Bohemia where 
military depdts are to be established. From this it will be seen that 
the enemy will only have left about 50,000 troops for the intended 
operations against Vienna, which is decidedly insufficient to attack the 
camp at Floridsdorf. If they should attempt to cross the Danube at 
any other point, extensive pontoon trains will be required, and we know 
what difficulties Napoleon had in throwing a bridge across the Danube 
in 1809, though he was then in possession of Vienna and had all means 
of assistance. But even should the Prussians succeed in throwing a 
bridge across, 50,000 men will not be able to do anything against 
Vienna, for they will be compelled to leave part of their numbers 
before the téte de pont at Floridsdorf, and the remainder, which are to 
cross the river and operate on the right bank, must not be weaker 
than the garrison of the t¢te de pont, or they may be met and beaten 
by a detachment from that garrison. From this it will appear that 
the corps of invasion against Vienna must be at least twice as strong 
as the garrison of Floridsdorf, which is not the case. Within a few 
days the victorious troops from Italy are also expected in Vienna, 
and then we shall have a sufficient superiority of numbers not only to 
defend the capital, but to begin offensive operations against the 
enemy.” 


It has been the fate of Austria throughout the struggle in 
the north to be always sure of success, and never to obtuin it. 
We therefore place little confidence in the favourable view 
which the Kamerad takes of her prospects in the approaching 
contest. 

Whatever expectations Austria had from France—when the 
Abendpost (the evening edition of the official Wiener Zeitung) 
made its striking announcement on the 10th of “ armed 
mediation” on the part of the Emperor of the French—have 
been disappointed. Prussia is too strong to heed “ the pro- 
nounced will” of his Majesty, “that Austria should not be 
weakened in her position as a great Power; and so the world 
has been told through the Monitewr that the relations between 
the Emperor of the French and the King of Prussia have not 
ceased to be of the most friendly character. But not- 
withstanding this disappointment, it was decided at an 
Imperial family council held on the 16th, at which the 
Ministers were present, that the proposals for an armistice and 
peace which had been made to Austria are inadmissible, and 
that the war should be energetically continued. Count Mens- 
dorff’s report on the state of the Northern army appears to 
have been less unfavourable than it was said to be, and Dr. 
Russell has written from Olmiitz to the Vienna correspondent 
of the Times (whose letter conveying this fact is dated the 
14th inst.), to say that the troops “are in wonderfully good 
trim considering the losses they have sustained.” The Austrian 
army, says the Vienna correspondent, will soon number 
390,000, “and with that force the Imperial commanders, who 
must be supposed to have learnt something by experience, 
think they can successfully make head against the Prussians.” 

The Archduke Albrecht arrived in Vienna on the 13th, and, 
as the hero of Custozza, received an ovation. He assumed the 
command of the Northern army, vice General Benedek, who 











takes command of a corps. With regard to Benedek, the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph reports a happy 
hit:—‘I have seen,” he writes, “several Hungarians here 
within the last few days, and I have come to the conclusion 
that they mean mischief. Austria, which must now I fear 
change its epithet to Infelix, has a rough time of it on all 
sides; and if Hungary, or even the revolutionary portion of 
it, should rise, it will be another great difficulty. I must tell 
you an anecdote: A French gentleman asked an Hungarian 
friend of ours whether the time had not come when Hungary 
could avenge herself in Austria? ‘Ah, mon cher,’ replied 
M.deS , ‘we have had our revenge; we have given Austria 
Benedek!’” The General is a Hungarian, and fought against 
Hungary in 1848. 
The Moniteur of Wednesday says :— 





“The German press follow with deep interest the steps by which it 
has been attempted to bring the present difficulties under negotiation, 
and the principal journals have perfectly understood what was the 
aim of the French Cabinet. Several of them, however, have appeared 
to believe that in interposing its good offices it had in view that Italy 
should be induced to conclude an isolated armistice, and that it was 
preparing to act the part of armed mediator in Germany. This has 
not been the Government’s idea. It desired the restoration of a general 
peace, and, therefore, the only proposition which could be made 
to Italy was for an armistice in common with Prussia, nor could his 
Majesty’s Government invest its efforts with the character of armed 
mediation. The Government intervened diplomatically, in the ho 
of contributing to restore repose to Europe, and to make use of its 
influence for protecting the general interests which were at stake. 
Its strength is in the sentiments of confidence and friendship which 
unite it to all the belligerent Courts. It has been unwilling to adopt 
comminatory measures towards any of them, such measures not 
appearing necessary for enhancing the authority of its declarations, 
and being moreover capable of creating new and more serious compli- 
cations. Prussia, before giving her assent to the armistice, calls upon 
Austria to accept preliminaries of peace. It is upon this point that 
the negotiations between the Powers are being brought to bear at the 
present moment.” 


The Gazette of Augsburg states that Prussia is sending 
20,000 needle guns to Italy, with the secret of the cartridges ; 
and that 30,000 more of the same sort are ordered. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


TuE comic opera “ Crispino e la Comare,” by the Brothers Ricci, 
brought out at the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday last, was 
scarcely worthy of production by that establishment. The book is 
weak and uninteresting, and the music equally so. The worn-out 
theatrical device of a dream, in which an improvident cobbler, at 
variance with his wife and dunned by creditors, becomes trans- 
formed by aid of a fairy (La Comare) into a physician—his squab- 
bles with professional rivals, his awaking, when at the point of 
death, to the realities of life, and promises of amendment—these 
are but slender threads on which to string three acts of music, 
possessing neither original merit or borrowed interest. Yet, it 
must be admitted, it is characterized by an unflagging vivacity 
which, like the voluble and thoughtless liveliness of a good-tempered 
chatterer, raises in the hearer a sympathetic effervescence of spirits 
which is not disagreeable if not too prolonged—there being no 
deeper qualities, no prominent melodies, or any constructive art to 
chain the attention, to haunt the memory, or to call for 
serious criticism. There is, however, a contagion in mere animal 
spirits, if not too boisterous, and from this cause, aided b 
capital acting and singing, “Crispino e la Comare” goes off wi 
animation and a certain appearance of success ; but it would be 
absurd to speak in detail of music which scarcely ever approaches 
the dignity of composition, and will probably be but little heard, 
notwithstanding all the advantages it receives in its performance 
at the Royal Italian Opera. The best piece in the work is the trio 
in the third act, in which the sham physician and the regular 
practitioners quarrel as to their respective pretensions. Its effect, 
however, was largely due to the excellent performance of Signo- 
rini Ronconi and Ciampi. The part of the cobbler’s wife, Annetta, 
was dignified far beyond either its musical or dramatic merits 
by the exquisite singing and.acting of Mdlle, Adelina Patti, while 
that of the Contino del Fiore was agreeably rendered by Signor 
Fancelli ; other subordinate parts being filled by Mdlle. Vestri, 
and Signori Capponi, Fallar, and Rossi. It was impossible, how- 
ever, not to feel that such resources were misapplied to such a 
work, and that the feeblest of Rossini’s many half-forgotten comic 
operas would have been better worth production than “ Crispino 
e la Comare.” Ly eg , 

Amateurs of the organ will do well to make a pilgrimage to the 
new Catholic Church of St. Simon Stock, at Kensington, where a 
new instrument has just been erected by M. Cavaillé-Coll, the 
eminent builder of Paris. This, we believe, is as yet the only organ 
in England by this maker, whose name however has long been 
celebrated even here as the constructor of the magnificent instru- 
ment in the Madeleine at Paris, besides others in various churches 
of the same city and the French provinces. It is to be hop 
that the present importation will act as an incentive to TEnhish 
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‘organ-builders to enter into a nobler competition than that of 
rapidity and cheapness of production. They should be wise enough 
to profit by a similar example to that which was formerly given 
here by foreign artists—by Father Smith (Schmidt), a German ; 
and Renatus Harris, a Frenchman, from whose advent about the 
middle of the seventeenth century the art of organ-building in this 
country received a great impulse. Neither of those makers, how- 
ever, are to be compared to M. Cavaillé-Coll, who is perhaps the 
most complete and satisfactory of all organ-builders past or present ; 
scarcely excepting even the great Silbermann. The organ at St. 
Simon Stock is not an instrument of very great size, but it is an 
admirable exemplification of those high qualities which have placed 
its builder at the head of his profession, and entitle him to rank as 
an artist rather than a mere manufacturer--in the same way as the 
constructors of the best old cremona violins are not to be considered 
as mere fiddle-makers, but as the producers of works of art. The organ 
now referred to (which is rather disadvantageously placed, out of 
sight, in a corner recess of the church), has two rows of keys (claviers) 
from C C to G (fifty-six notes)—two and a half octaves of pedals, 
with four independent stops ; besides many pedals of combination 
(composition pedals), and twenty stops in application to the keys. 
The instrument contains one thousand four hundred and thirty- 
four pipes, the deepest note being that known as “ sixteen feet C’ 
(C C Cas the Germans would call it). The quality of tone, whether 
in combination or in detail, is of the highest order of beauty—the 
reed stops are admirable for their round, full, yet mellow quality 
and promptness of speech—the flute, violoncello, and vox-humana 
stops are all remarkable for their resemblance to the originals, 
which they profess to imitate —and the mixture stops are bright and 
sparkling without the least approach to harshness. In short, 
the organ, in its full powers, is characterized by resonance and 
ndeur of tone, while the soft stops in detail are extraordinary 
for their delicacy and sympathetic quality. The instrument 
possesses the advantage of the pneumatic lever apparatus. This 
mechanism, one of the most important of all modern improve- 
ments in the art of organ building, is the invention of Mr. 
Barker, an Englishman; who, meeting with no _ recognition 
in his own country, some years since carried his discovery to 
Paris, where it was at once adopted by M. Cavaillé-Coll. The 
pressure of the stream of wind required to make the large pipes of 
an organ speak is so great as to impose on the fingers of the 
organist a most laborious task in pressing down the keys of the 
instrument, the weight of a single key sometimes amounting to 
several pounds. Mr. Barker’s invention consists in attaching a 
valve, filled with wind derived from the main reservoir, to the 
mechanism of each key ; and exercising at the instant of pressure 
a counteracting influence so as to relieve the finger of the player 
from nearly the whole labour which it would otherwise have to 
exert. In this and in other mechanical respects, M. Cavaillé-Coll’s 
instruments are almost as admirable for their ingenious construc- 
tion as for their musical merits. The organ just referred to was 
inaugurated last Sunday evening by some clever performances by 
Mr. Archer (a London organist of high reputation), M. Guilmant, 
of Boulogne, and M. Widor, of Lyons. Some vocal pieces were 
also very nicely sung by the choir of the church, conducted by the 
organist, M. Strebelle. 








SCIENCE. 





Dearu is produced in hanging by one of the three following 
ways :—1. By apoplexy, caused by pressure on the jugular 
veins. 2. By asphyxia, caused by stoppage of the windpipe. 
3. By shock of the medulla oblongata, caused by fracture of 
the vertebral column. In the first two cases death is preceded 
by convulsions lasting from five to forty-five minutes, which are 
caused by the cessation of the supply of arterial blood to the 
muscles. In the third case death is instantaneous and painless, 
and is unaccompanied by any convulsive movement whatever. 
The Rev. S. Houghton, M.D., F.R.S., observes, it is unworthy of 
the present state of science to continue a mode of execution which, 
as at present practised, is extremely clumsy, and also painful to 
the criminal. Instead of the “short drop” generally used, we 
ought to employ “the long drop,” which causes instantaneous 
death. It has been ascertained that the shock of a ton 
dropped through one foot is just sufficient to fracture the anterior 
articulating surfaces of the second vertebra at their contact with 
the atlas, and that this fracture allows the shock to fall upon the 
medulla oblongata so as to produce instantaneous death. Takin 
the weight of the criminal as a divisor and 2,240 for a dividend, the 
quotient will give the necessary height of the drop in feet. Thus, 
a criminal weiyhing 160 Ibs. should be allowed 14 feet drop. 

Dr. O. Schreck, of Bremen, has been conducting a series of 
experiments on motion in a resisting medium—the mode employed 
was by filling a tall vessel with water and allowing bodies to fall 
in it. From the space fallen through and the time accupied, an 
approximate conclusion could be drawn as to the resistance of the 
liquid. The results are as follows:—1. With velocities up to 
20 centimetres, the resistance is proportional to the square of the 
velocity. 2. With greater velocities, it is proportional to a higher 
power of the velocity which increases with the increase of the 
resisting surface. 3. The resistance to spheres is approximately 
roportional to the square of the diameter of the sphere, but with 

ger spheres increases with the diameter in a constantly-increasing 
ratio. 4. The resistance to spheres and cylinders of the same dia, 





























meter is as 2 to 3. 5. A cone experiences greater resistance than a 
sphere of the same diameter. — : 

A very simple and inexpensive process has lately been discovered 
by which the medical profession, by securing lemons during the 
season of plenty may lay up, with a little care, a store of fresh 
lemon-juice for the feverish patient at all seasons of the year. All 
that appears to be necessary is to prevent the access of air and 
moisture by varnishing them with a solution of shellac in spirits of 
wine. We need hardly say that lemons so preserved are as applicable 
to the manufacture of punch as to the production of a febrifuge. 

The so-called “ willow-leaves” which form the photosphere of 
the sun are said by Mr. Huggins to resemble rice-grains more than 
anything else, and hence he proposes to term them granules. How- 
ever, he thinks that this is only their outline as seen with the tele- 
scope, and states that possibly, if we could get a better view of 
them, they would seem as wildly rugged as our own clouds. Mr. 
Huggins supposes these granules to be recently condensed incan- 
descent clouds, and that they slowly sink, merge into each other, 
become less and less luminous, and finally dissipate in compara- 
tively non-luminous gas. 

At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences on the 25th ult., 
M. Chancourtois presented an interesting memoir on the production 
of diamonds in nature. M. Chancourtois thinks that diamonds 
have resulted from an incomplete oxidation of carbides of hydrogen, 
just as the sulphur of the Solfatara results from an incomplete 
oxidation of sulphuretted hydrogen, all of whose hydrogen is con- 
verted into water, while only a part of the sulphur is changed into 

sulphurous acid. It is by a similar process that petroleum has 
given rise to bitumen, and this again to graphite. “If, then,” said 
the author, “‘a mixture of hydrocarbon gases and vapour of water 
be submitted to slow oxidation, diamonds may possibly be obtained. 
It is even possible, he observes, that the tubes which convey 
common coal gas along the streets of Paris, may contain such arti 
ficial diamonds in abundance. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Tuurspay Evenina. 

FINANCIAL affairs still continue in a very unsettled condition. 
Gold is being steadily withdrawn from the Bank for the Con- 
tinent, the demand from abroad being more than sufficient to 
absorb all the available imports. In the greater part of 
Europe so much mistrust prevails with regard to the position 
of commerce here that English bills are almost invariably 
refused, and bullion will only be taken, although the most 
unexceptionable paper may be offered. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Bank rate is inflexibly maintained at 
10 per cent., notwithstanding that it is an open question 
whether a reduction would not change the prevailing un- 
certainty into a better feeling of confidence. The dead-lock 
at which financial matters have, in fact, arrived is almost 
solely due to the action of the Bank. By refusing any 
relaxation, a few weeks ago, while it was yet in their power, 
the restrictions thus unnecessarily enforced have at last 
become, in the eyes of the directors imperative. Unless 
there should be some sudden turn in the public mind 
it appears not unlikely that the present anomalous state of 
affairs will continue until even greater injury has been inflicted 
on trade than has at present taken place. In a short time 
considerable drafts from the Bank of England of notes and 
coin, especially the latter, will commence for the purposes of the 
harvest, and the reserve will thereby be trenched upon to a 
material extent. Hence, unless a reduction in the rate is 
adopted within the next two or three weeks, there is little pro- 
bability of its being made until September. It is possible, 
however, that the directors of the Bank may perceive the 
mistake of their recent policy and inaugurate general con- 
fidence by a wise and bold course of action. It is almost 
wearisome to repeat—what, indeed, all commercial men know 
—that nothing tends to destroy mercantile credit so much as 
the unnecessary prevalence of a panic rate of discount. 
Foreigners naturally say to themselves that English trade 
must be in a very weak or unsound state when it ig 
found absolutely essential to maintain restrictions which 
afford the strongest and most unfavourable contrast with 
the ease prevailing abroad. What especially impresses 
them is the fact that this adverse view is not confined to a 
mere clique of alarmists, but is shared by the directors of the 
Bank of England, themselves the representatives of many of 
the leading houses of this country, and consequently of the 
world. Even here, where the question is far better understood, 
we find that while every one is ready to bear witness to the 
general soundness of trade, they act, for the sole reason that 
the Bank rate is at 10 per cent., as if we were on the eve of 
another commercial crisis. They restrict their business, call in 
loans, lock up in their safe, perhaps, two or three thousand 
pounds of notes, “in case of accidents,” and, if they are bankers 
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or bill-discounters, grant the least accommodation they can 
possibly help. It is from these causes that the note circula- 
tion of the Bank of England in the hands of the public is now 
some five millions in excess of the normal amount. The 
surplus issue is being hoarded until times begin to mend, and 
until the Bank of England rate is fairly going down, people 
will persistently refuse to believe that any amelioration has 
really commenced. 

It is evident, however, that although the supply of money 
has but imperceptibly increased, still an increase has taken 
place. First class bills begin now to be in request, instead of 


having to be taken from one bank to another before they could | 


be discounted. Not very long ago the general belief that the 
rates in the money market must shortly give way caused the 


paper of firms like the Barings or Rothschilds to be readily | 
negotiable at 7 per cent. or even less. The mistaken policy of | 


the Bank then caused a reaction, so that a few days back little 
business was done below 9 per cent. This morning, however, 
accommodation was frequently granted at 8 per cent., even 


after the decision of the Bank Court to make no alteration | 
became known. A sure criterion whether money is plentiful | 
or the reverse is to be found in the terms asked for loans in | 
the Stock Exchange on the security of stock. The charge | 
has latterly been very moderate—about 5 per cent. This | 


shows that money is sufficiently abundant, but held back for 
the time from the purposes of ordinary commerce. Instead of 
discounting the usual three months’ bills, bankers keep their 


funds employed for intervals of a few days date at only half 


the profit they could gain by the former and more customary 


course. The desire is, of course, to retain money well in hand; | 


and the decrease in the terms shows that this temporary 
reserve is gradually becoming larger. As confidence returns, 
of course, these sums will come back into their ordinary chan- 


nels of use in the discount market. Thus there appears no | 


ground for doubting that the return of ease will be singularly 
rapid. A’ quantity of money that is pow being hoarded or 
kept back from the general discount market will be suddenly 
found, and when once the movement begins it will be accelerated 
in the precise proportion to the pressure that has hitherto 
prevailed. 

Apparently we have not yet got to the end of our banking 
disasters. The Birmingham Banking Company has, from 
“gross past mismanagement,” been compelled to close its 
doors, and to-day another establishment is reported to have 
failed at Preston. It is surprising, however, that these 
unfortunate events prove so few. Even in quiet times, when 
there is no tension, no withdrawal of credit, and no tendency to 


believe rumours often based upon nothing, occasional failures 
of small country banks are certain to take place. It seems to | 
be the fate of these establishments always to depend upon | 


the actual character of the manager for the time being. This 
official is, in fact, vested with absolute power. The trans- 


actions of the bank being comparatively small, the directors will — 


not take the trouble to exercise real instead of nominal super- 
vision, and hence everything is left to the manager. In some 
respects the system works well. The managers of country 
banks are, as a rule, able and trustworthy men, and they find 
it much eusier to carry on profitably the business of their 
several undertakings, when they are unhampered by the neces- 
sity of taking the advice of directors who are both practically 
unacquainted with the details of the current affairs, and who 
are often not to be got at without the expenditure of much 
trouble and valuable time. Hence the managers of country 


banks are generally left practically uncontrolled, and, with few — 


exceptions, to the general advantage. Still, exceptions do 
occur, and therefore some of these local failures must at all 
times be looked for. 


The funds continue pretty steady. Speculative business is | 


at a standstill, and the purchases for investment predominate 
over bond-fide sales. Some of our railway stocks are pre- 
judiced by the continued financial pressure and the conse- 
quent difficulty in renewing debentures as they fall due. 
Foreign securities are in little favour, although Italian bonds 
have risen on the successes of the Prussians. The actual 
default in the payment of the Turkish Five per Cent. dividend, 
being fully anticipated, caused little adverse effect. It is posi- 
tively stated, on semi-official authority, that the delay will be 
for not more than three months. It is to be feared, however, 
that this assurance will be of no more value than the para- 
graphs which have constantly appeared in the papers during 
the last few weeks, that the July dividends on the Five per 
Cent. stock or general debt had been provided. The question 
remains—is this the beginning of the end of the inevitable 
collapse in Turkish finance ? and the best judges are slow to 
answer in the negative. 


| ECONOMICAL TRANSIT OF HEAVY GOODS. 


| 
|  Wirn the change of Ministry let us hope for a relaxation of 


theobstructiveand mischievous restrictions imposed by the Home 

Office on the use of steam on the common roads. There is a large 

and increasing demand in this country and abroad for traction 
| engines, since by means of them work can often be performed at 
half the cost of horse-power. The first of a number of these 
engines required by the Ottoman Carrying Company has 
recently been turned out by Messrs. Dubbs & Co., Locomotive 
Works, Glasgow, to the designs of Mr. D. K. Clarke, C.E., 
_ embracing the Bray driving wheel, and many points of novelty 
which have been protected by patents. The engine is intended 
for service in Syria, between Damascus and the port’ of 
Beyrout, a journey of sixty-eight miles across Mounts Libanon 
_ and Anti-Libanon, and is to carry ten tons of goods over steep 


_ inclines of 1 in 12, and others scarcely less steep, at the rate of 
from three to five miles per hour. This engine differs in 
several important particulars from the ordinary construction 
of traction-engines. These have, for the most part, been 


_made so as to be what is called “cheap,” after the model 
of the common portable engine for agricultural purposes, com- 
| bining the means of occasionally taking a load across a field or 
along a country road with the means of driving machinery. 
But in the new engine, which is supported on bearing springs, 
a strong frame is constructed expressly to carry the boiler and 
the whole of the machinery, also to bear all the strain inci- 
dental to the hauling of heavy loads on common roads. By 
means of a compact differential motion, the engine is enabled 
to turn the sharpest curves, with a train behind it, with great 
facility. The machinery is arranged horizontally beneath the 
| boiler, and thus a very simple and compact system of framing 
| has been matured. 
| By means of these and other specialities, Mr. Clarke has 
| succeeded in combining great strength and lightness with 
| efficiency and durability, at the same time that the cost is 
| moderate. The engine carries 500 gallons of water and 15 cwt. 
_ of coal, and when tested with the regulation load of 10 tons, 
| carried in two waggons, over the steep inclines of the Cathcart 
road, near Glasgow, she ran at an average speed of 45 miles 
| per hour, going and returning, the prevailing gradient being 
| 1 in 13}0n a macadamised surface. The maximum speed was 
about 6 miles per hour, equal to that of a London four-wheeled 
cab. This, the first traction engine constructed for the 
Ottoman Company is named the “ Abdul Aziz.” 








PROMOTERS AND LIQUIDATORS. 


From a return made to Parliament of all the appointments 
by the Master of the Rolls and the several Vice-Chancellors 
of provisional official liquidators, or of official liquidators of 
suspended Companies, under the Act of 1862, it appears that 
| the tctal number of Companies is 151. How much social 
wretchedness, how many families ruined, how many hearts 
broken these failures represent, the Parliamentary return 
cannot, of course, inform us. Nor is it necessary that it 
should; the slightest effort of the imagination will satisfy us that 
151 speculations in which it would be difficult to say how many 
millions have been lost, must have occasioned the most extensive 
misery. But at each end of each failure there have been 
parties who liave profited largely by these companies—namely, 
the promoters and the liquidators; and it would be interesting 
to know if the parties appointed to wind up a company were 
the same who, in the beginning, were the promoters. Com- 
pany-mongering has become a profession, of a sort, and the 
_ more light that can be thrown upon its mysteries the better. 








| THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 


| Aw important deputation has urged upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the prayer of a memorial, previously presented, 
that an inquiry by Royal Commission should take place into 
the working of the Bank Act. Mr. Bazley, M.P., urged a 
peripatetic Commission to visit the great commercial towns 
and take evidence there. This, we think, is unnecessary. On 
such a subject there will be no lack of competent witnesses 
ready and willing to come to the Commission without the 
Commission going to them. It is high time that the Act were 
reconsidered. Even if it is not quite clear that it has contributed 
to produce periodical panics, it is certain that its suspension 
has thrice during a panic been followed by immediate relief to 
the commercial world. This alone goes far to condemn it. We 
have in some recent articles discussed the Bank Act, and we 
shall return to it. In the mean time it is gratifying to see that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not opposed to inquiry, but 
admits that nothing can be more legitimate than the need for it. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE* 


Prruars, one of the most impressive of the ceremonies that 
still draw crowds of visitors yearly to the Eternal City at Easter- 
tide, is the benediction “ Urbis et Orbis”—the blessing pronounced 
upon the whole world by the “ Universal Bishop. The area in 
front of St. Peter’s, filled with a dense mass of people, the soldiers 
under arms and kneeling, the roll of drums—all aid in fixing the 
attention upon this striking sight ; and the eye, following the direc- 
tion of the multitudes, is fixed upon a small balcony over the great 
door of St. Peter's, where sits the Pope in all his glory, surrounded 
by his Cardinals. In the midst of the silence that now ensues, the 
“Servant of the servants of God” arises, makes the sign of the 
cross in the air, and stretches out his hands over the kneeling 
crowd, while invoking a blessing on them and on all the world. 
Such is the aspect presented once a year by that Roman 
Church which was for centuries the mother of all the Churches of 
the West, and the spiritual side of that ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire 
into whose history we shall briefly endeavour to penetrate, under 
the interesting and able guidance of Mr. Bryce. 

It was, for some time, the fashion to speak of the Medieval cen- 
turies under the designation of the “ Dark Ages ;” and men thanked 
heaven that they were born in an “ enlightened age.” Yet, of all 
theories of government which have ever been offered to the world, 
and, in part at least, carried out, perhaps none so Impressive 
in its universality can be conceived as the Mediwval theory of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Like many other institutions, it had the 
misfortune to outlive its usefulness, so that Voltaire was able to 
aim his ridicule at the Empire as well as the Church, and to ask, 
without finding any to answer him on the spot, how the Empire 
was “ Roman,” and how it was “ Holy.” For the study of so great 
a subject as the Empire, influencing, as it has, the thoughts, and 
feelings, and actions of men through the whole of the eighteen 
Christian centuries, no more fitting time could be chosen than 
the present, since none can have a more direct and practical 
interest in the intelligent grasping of this subject than ourselves. 
Living as we do in what we call “stirring times,’—witnessing 
the uprising of nations, the sweeping away of dynasties and 
principalities, the contests dividing houses against each other, 
—we need the clue furnished by the history of the past to under- 
stand the workings of the present and the tendencies of the 
future ; and this can only be effected by studying the landmarks 
left on the chart of the world by former generations. If we 
wish rightly to comprehend the respective positions of French 
Imperialism, Austrian pretensions, and Italian nationality, we 
must try und comprehend what the Empire was in the belief of 
Medizeval Europe, and what is the legacy of ideas, claims, and 
systems of government it has left behind. There are two dates 





specially connected with the history of the Empire in later times, | 


which were, perhaps, not so much marked at the moment. The 


first in historical sequence is the year of our Lord 476, when the | 


last native Ciesar of the West, by a strange freak named Romulus 
Augustulus, resigned his purple at the bidding of Odoacer the 


mony was premeditated. Certain it is that the Pope had good 
reason to be very grateful to the Frankish King, and that, when all 
men throughout the West looked to him as the impersonation of 
order and good government in Church and State, the solution could 
not, according to the ideas of the times, have been a different one, 
For to the men of that day the Roman Empire was the one 
only pattern of rule and system of order. Within it, all was peace, 
and rest, and civilization ; without its pale, all was confusion, 
anarchy, barbarism. There could be no legitimate authority save 
that of the Emperor or his delegates ; to resist the Emperor was to 
resist a divinely-appointed ordinance ; to obey him was like 
obeying the commands of God himself. In the present day, the 
Pope stands out alone as “ Vicegerent of Christ upon earth ;” but 
in the Middle Ages the Emperor stood side by side with him in 
this position—the one to rule in things spiritual, the other in 
things temporal. 

Of course there were bickerings and disputes as to the relative 
precedence of the two, both being acknowledged as of vital import- 
ance. Not a few of these disputes, which grew into a long and 
terrible war, are traceable to the coronation of A.p. 800, Who gave 
the crown, and whence the right to bestow it was derived, were 
questions often agitated by men who never doubted that the 
Empire was the only appointed order of government, and the 
Church the only visible means of salvation, To deny the one would 
have been almost as great a crime against religion as to question 
the other ; and faith in the Empire hardly waxed cold till faith in 
the Papacy had been shaken by the monk of Wittenberg. Before 
that day came, General Councils had declared themselves superior 
to Popes and Emperors, and “ Lords of the World” had been seen 
flying from town to town, with scarce a foot of ground to call their 
own. And yet, in those very moments of actual abasement and 
degradation, the claims of the Empire were as loudly and confi- 
dently asserted as those of the Papacy to the unlimited obedience 
of lands which have long since withdrawn their allegiance. They 
were very fond of saying, during the Middle Ages, that the Empire 
and the Church were as the sun and moon: the simile is due 
originally to Gregory VII., and is worth bearing in mind as an 
illustration of medizval feeling. For, as the earth could not exist 
under its present conditions without the heat and light derived 
from the great orbs of heaven, so in those days men could not 
conceive it possible that the world should go on without the co- 
ordinate working of the Emperor and the Pope. Now, the Empire 
is a memory of the past, and the world seems not to miss it. 
To Frederick Barbarossa the Empire would have seemed a thing 
for all time ; in reality, as Mr. Bryce points out, it became an 
anachronism even in the Middle Ages, and its use was but fora 
season. 

When nothing else could have been a centre of order, the Empire 
was a blessing as well as a necessity ; when men had forgotten its 
meaning, and its very name had almost passed oxt of sight, it was 
time for the Empire to die. This had been long the case in 1806. 
The separation of France from Germany belongs to the period imme- 
diately following the death of Charles the Great. The thousandth 


anniversary of this separate national existence was celebrated 


Herulian : this was not an extinction of the Empire in the West, | 


but a reunion of East and West. Thenceforth we have in Italy 
Gothic kings, until the destruction of the name and race of the 
Ostrogoths by the victories of Belisarius restored the direct 
dominion of Byzantium through her Exarchs at Ravenna. The 
Goths themselves had reigned as lieutenants of the Emperor, whose 
supreme dignity and authority they had thus recognised, till at last 
the sceptre of Dietrich of Bern, the hero of many a German lay, 
fell into hands that could not wield it aright, and Italy was 
reunited to the Empire, in government as well as in name. But 
these days of outward calm did not last long. The “ nefandis- 
simi Langobardi” swept across the Alps under Alboin in 568, and 
the Exarchate became little more than a name. 

The Lombards found Italy a pleasant heritage, and waxed in 
strength and numbers, extending their sway from the rich plain of 
Northern Italy, which still bears their name, and produces some of 
the most honoured Italian nobles and patriots, to the southern 
part of the peninsula, where the strong town of Benevento, which 
gave Talleyrand a title, was the seat of one of their dukes. Against 
these Lombards, who seemed to be an unescapable plague, the 
Roman Church had to contend with very unequal forces. She 
needed some stout champion for a defender of the faith ; and, 
looking to the fertile Isle of France, she found one in the Major of 
the Palace to the feeble Meroving. Pope Gregory III. appealed to 
Charles, the defeater of the infidel host at Poitiers—he whom 
later historians called ‘“‘ Martel”—to hasten to the succour of Holy 
Church. The letter, by a kind of foreshadowing of the future, was 
addressed “ Subregalo Carolo.” Here we may trace the beginning 
of that connection between the Carolingian House and the Papacy, 
which produced the events of the year 800, and so originated that 

‘Holy Empire” which only ended with the abdication of Francis 
of Lorraine-Hapsburg, before the growing might of the Corsican 
Anti-Emperor in 1806. The Feast of the Nativity, a.p. 800, saw 
Charles, King of the Franks and Lombards, crowned Emperor in 
the Basilica of St. Peter. That night was one of the only two 
occasions in his life when the reviver of the Imperial name in the 
West is recorded to have worn the Roman dress. It is hard, at 
this distance of time, to say how much or how little of the cere- 





* The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, B.C.L. Se -" 
and Cambridge ; Macmillan & Ce, yee, cond Edition. London 


by the German people in 1843. For a century, Italy broke quite 
away from her Frankish connections, and it seemed as though the 
monarchy of Theodoric might be revived. But internal feuds 
and dissensions prevented the consolidation of Italy then, as so 
often in later times. By a.p. 960, the confusion had become 
intolerable, and Otto, the German King, was summoned across the 
Alps to receive the Imperial crown, and restore order where chaos 
reigned. It is strongly characteristic of the earnest medisval 
belief in the continuity of the Empire, that some writers call this 
Otto, really the first of his name, Otho II., considering “ his pre- 
decessor Salvius Otho” as the true Otho I.! Henceforth, through- 
out the Middle Ages, the fates of Italy and Germany are bound up 
together ; and one result of Otto the Great’s assumption of the 
crown of Italy and the World, in 962, is remotely traceable in the 
“Imperial Royal and Apostolic” standard, which is but just being 
lowered in Venice in 1866. 

The difficulties involved in the medieval connection of Ger- 


_ many and Italy may be the better understood from a con- 


sideration of its effects on them at the present day. The “ King 
of Germany” was sacrificed to the “ Emperor,” and the “ King 
of Italy” hardly fared even as well. The only really Italian 
Emperor of the medieval line was Frederick II., cradled at 
Palermo, “alla conca d’oro,” and King of Sicily from his birth. 
At his Court were heard the first accents of the “ dolce lingua.” and 
in the sunny south alone was hetruly at home. But this prevented 
his ever having that power in Germany which his grandfather had 
possessed. Indeed, the two Fredericks of Hohenstaufen seem to 
have been intended by nature as types of the two great crowns 
they held: Frederick Barbarossa, the representative both of Welf 
and Waibling, sleeps in the Kyffhausen mountains till the time 
comes when he is to set up his sceptre in Germany once more: 
Frederick I1., “stupor mundi, innovator mirabilis.’ cannot be 
believed to have died, and Italian merchants even place this idea 
on record in their compacts. But we must pass on rapidly to the 
later stage of the Empire. The last Cyesar who had any real 
influence in Italy was Henry VILI., the Luxemburger, the hero of 
Dante's aspirations. The Germanic Constitution dates from the 
reign of Charles IV., whose “ Golden Bull” in 1356 decided the 
names and number of the Electoral Body. Very celebrated in later 
Imperial history were these “ seven Electors,” whose place in the 
world was so high, and whose functions in the Empire were so 
important, Yet their early history is obscure, and the theory on 
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which their functions rested is somewhat unintelligible. The power 
of election was, by a convenient fiction, supposed to be entrusted to 
them by the Roman people. “ Plaudite, Quirites,” was all that was 
asked of the latter, and even that was gradually dispensed with. As 
the stars around the sun, so stood the Electors around the Emperor ; 
they were declared the equals of kings, and their persons were sacred. 
The mystical number was preserved unbroken till the seventeenth 
century, when Bavaria became eighth in the group, and in the next 
century arose that “ Elector of Hanover” whose descendants now 
fill the throne of Great Britain. 

The reign of the Hapsburg dynasty marks the period of restric- 
tion of the Imperial idea. After Frederick III., no Emperor was 
crowned at Rome, and the tendency of the Empire was towards an 
Austrian monarchy. From Maximilian’s time downwards, men 
familiarized themselves with the idea of a German Empire ; the 
“ Four Crowns” faded from their memory, and the notion of the 
Emperor's functions as head of the Germanic body of States became 
prominent. The Peace of Westphalia marks the commencement 
of the last phase of the Empire, henceforth no longer Roman, but 
German in its actual position. The old idea of a world-empire had 
received a shock from the discovery of America, and the dream 
of a world-religion had been rudely shaken by the preaching of 
Luther and Calvin. 

From 1493, the date of Maximilian’s accession, to 1648, when 
the Peace of Westphalia put an end to the Thirty Years’ War, and 
recognised the practical independence of the minor princes of 
Germany, was a transition period, which Mr. Bryce well calls the 
“ Romano-Germanic” Empire. From 1648 till the days of Napo- 
leon, the Emperor was in reality only the head of a rude Confede- 
ration. Out of the dissolution of this last vestige of the Holy 
Empire arose that “ Bund” which has shown itself so powerless for 
good, and for real alliance between the States of Germany. During 
this period, the Empire was no longer the centre of all order, 
no longer the international Power which previous generations had 
seen it. Failing the “Domus Austriace extirpatio,” which German 
jurists had already written of as desirable, the Emperor's preroga- 
tives were restricted, his power of interference in internal adminis- 
tration was almost annulled—even the power of making war and 
peace was taken from him, and given to the Diet. The Emperor 
reserved the rights of “ granting titles, and confirming tolls.” The 
history of this period is well-nigh that of a political vegeta- 
tion. The life of the Empire had departed, and there was no new 
life to supply its place. The States of Germany had no common 
tribunal, no means of enforcing a sanction upon offending members ; 
and it can hardly be said that they had any common interests, 
whether civil or religious. In 1742 died Charles VI., the last male 
heir of the house of Hapsburg. A brief interval of Bavarian rule, 
and the sceptre returned to the female heirs of its former possessors. 
Prussia was now the rival of Austria as a German Power, and the 
end was very near. It came at the bidding of a rival Emperor, who 
had appointed himself heir of the Karlings. 

From 1806 to 1816, Germany had, properly speaking, no political 
existence at all. The diplomatists of Vienna then laid their 


solemn heads together, and produced the Germanic Confederation. | 


Of this loose and ill-constructed body we hardly know whether to 
speak in the past or present tense. It may be sufficient to point 
out the weakness of the arrangements of Vienna, if we mention 
that the Diet had no army, no direct action on the body of German 
citizens, no means of enforcing its own sanctions. In these and 
other points, it did but carry on the weakness of its predecessor, as 
settled at Westphalia. We can give no other name to it than that 
of an “alliance”—permanent perhaps in theory, but certainly 
not in fact. 

We can but faintly indicate many other interesting topics 
in Mr. Bryce’s valuable work, of which the very last page is 
no less thoughtful and suggestive than the first. How much the 
future fate of Germany may be influenced by the memories of the 
past—whether a real German Empire will yet arise, or a division 
into Northern and Southern, as of old into Eastern and Western— 
it is impossible at present to forecast. The rise of Prussia into 
something greater than she has hitherto been, may be easily seen 
on the horizon ; whether she wilf succeed in consolidating the 
‘** Fatherland” any better than Austria, may possibly be doubted. 
Three parties are now in the field—the Austrian, the Prussian, and, 
silently, but none the less certainly, the Republican. This last 
party thinks the battles of the two great Powers will but pave the 
way for its own ultimate success. Mr. Bryce clearly points to 
these three parties: we think he is wise in not pronouncing any 
definitive judgment as to the future. For the present, we must part 
with Mr. Bryce. The world of letters has, we trust, but seen the 
commencement of his historical labours, and it may fall to his lot 
to write a fuller work, in which the Empire of Charles the Great 


and Frederick of Hohenstaufen shall be tracedin remote influences | 


which we can at this day barely perceive, but which can hardly 
fail to spring from the history of an Empire which was for many 
centuries the history of the Western world. 








THE CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA.* 


Tue proposed Confederation of the British North American 
Colonies has been received with great favour in England, for 
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a reason which is not far to seek. We are most of us more or less 
conscious that our American possessions are a source of constant 
embarrassment and of probable danger. We cannot govern them, 
for they will not permit the most trivial interference on our part 
in their domestic affairs. Our trade with them is eaierel te 
the protectionist tariff which most of them have established. So 
long as we hold them, the chances of a quarrel with the United 
States are largely increased, while, in the event of such a war, we 
should be compelled to fight under circumstances which would entail 
almost certain defeat. Few persons who have carefully considered 
the subject would do otherwise than rejoice if our colonists would 
ask us to make them independent ; but we are too proud to say 
so. We do not like to admit that we are unable or unwilling to 
defend any part of our extended frontier; and we are, morever, 
very jealous of the United States receiving such an addition to 
their power as they might derive from the annexation of Canada. 
Distracted by this conflict between sense and sentiment, we have, 
perhaps, rather hastily embraced the scheme of a confederation of 
our provinces, as one that promised to create a strong nationality in 
North America, and to form a power which might, in the first 
instance, be able, with our assistance, to hold its own against the 
United States, and eventually pass, by no very violent transition, 
into a condition of independence. In the opinion of the authors 
of the work before us, this hope is in a great measure delusive. 
They doubt, and not altogether without reason, whether Canadian 
loyalty is sufficiently intense to withstand the strain to which it 
would be exposed in a war with the United States—especially 
a war originating in a cause to which Canada was evidently a 
stranger. They point to the absence of anything like a common 
feeling between the Canadians, whose tone and habits of thought 
are greatly influenced by their intimate relations with the great 
Republic, and the inhabitants of the maritime provinces, whose 
more isolated position has rendered them tenacious of English 
traditions and associations. They dwell, with an emphasis to which 
their professional character gives authority, upon the military 
weakness of the proposed confederacy ; and they call attention to 
the direct outlay, and the contingent responsibility in the form 
of guarantees, which England is asked to undertake in order to 
carry out a project of very questionable utility. 


We cannot in this portion of our journal enter upon any dis- 
cussion of the purely political questions at issue; but we may 
notice briefly the authors’ views upon*two other points. They 
consider the defence of Canada against suchan army as the United 
States could place in the field a perfectly hopeless undertaking, 
and, for our own part, we do not hesitate to say that we share their 
opinion. There is no other country in the world so unfortunately 
situated in this respect. Lying in a thin strip along the northern 
frontier of the United States, she is accessible at almost any point 
that her enemy might select. There are absolutely no positions in 
which an army can cover her from attack. The population is small 
and scattered, and could make no head against such an army as 
that which General Grant led against the Confederates. Even the 
assistance of 40,000 or 50,000 British troops would be utterly 
unable to redress such a terribly adverse “ balance of power.” Our 
authors say :— 


“ The most that is urged as possible by men most sanguine in the 
way of defence is the protection of some few large cities by a con- 
centration of force within their immediate borders. Toronto, Montreal, 
and Quebec, the three most populous cities of the province, could, it 
is asserted, were the Canadians to rise and arm as one man, be 
defended. These towns, separated from each other by hundreds of 
miles of totally indefensible frontier, might possibly withstand a siege 
for some months. 

‘“‘ Substituting Great Britain for Canada, this is equivalent to saying 
that London, Glasgow, and Manchester might possibly be effectually 
fortified, though ail intercourse between the three points must of 
necessity during winter be abandoned. The three richest cities of 
Canada may resist, for a short time, attack with no strategic object 
in view, whilst the remainder of the country falls into the hands of an 
invading enemy. ‘The fortification of these three points has no 
military value whatsoever. Devoid of all intercommunication, as they 
necessarily must be unless every inch of the frontier were strongly 
guarded, as points of appui to an army in the field, they become 
useless. This objection, however, is somewhat overcome by the 
reflection that an army in the field between Montreal and Toronto is 
a sheer impossibility. ‘There are no fields for operation but those on 


| the actual frontier, nor is there any communication between the 


several proposed fortresses removed to any safe distance from the 
boundary line; Canada therefore, supposing her people eager for strife, 
Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto strengthened to withstand attacks, 
and 50,000 British troops arrived safely at Quebec for ber assistance, 
can merely be regarded as a line of operations flanked throughout its 
entire length of 1,500 miles by a hostile and energetic population of 
20,000,000 souls. Canada can never become more than a line of 
operations. A line is length without breadth, and such for all military 
purposes is Canada. Were England and the United States at war, 
moreover, this thin fringe of frontier would be exposed to other 
dangers than those entailed by a regular military or naval attack on 
the principal cities. From near Montreal to Lake Erie, Canada is 
bounded (where Lake Ontario does not intervene) by the most populous 
State of the American Union. The State of New York alone exceeds 
Canada in population. Five railways from all parts of the Union 
debouch upon the frontier. Another runs near the thickly-populated 
shore of Lake Ontario, What, then, would be more probable in war 
time than raids across the frontier? It would be impossible to guard 
the Grand Trunk Railway, our ony means of communication, through- 
out its entire length.” 
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For a considerable period of the year, Canada is cut off from all 
direct communication with England, and, although Major Jervis, 
in his official report on this subject, treats that as a matter of no 
importance, because he thinks that no attack in force could be made 
from the United States curing the winter season, many military 
men are of quite a different opivion. Indeed, neither the 
Canadians nor the Government are willing to rely upon the theory 
that winter, which isolates, also protects. A capital portion of the 
Confederation scheme is the construction of the Iutercolonial 
Railway from Halifax, in Nova Scotia, to Riviere du Loup, in 
Lower Canada, where a junction would be effected with the Grand 
Trunk Line. For the purpose of carrying out this project, we are 
to guarantee a capital of £4,000,000, and it is thought very 
desirable that we should ascertain whether such an outlay is likely 
to be attended with any advantage. There are certainly many 
strong objections to it. In the first place, the line can be of 
very little commercial utility in time of peace, because there is a 
far shorter road from the Atlantic Ocean already in existence—that 
of the Grand Trunk from Portland, in the State of Maine, both to 
Quebec and: to Montreal. It is in time of war, and then only, that 
the Intercolonial line is really required. Now, it is perfectly true 
that by taking a roundabout course along the eastern shore of New 
Brunswick it may be kept so far from the American frontier as to 
be tolerably safe from attack until it reaches Riviere du Loup, some 
distance to the north-east of Quebec, on the opposite side of the 
St. Lawrence. But it is not of the slightest use our sending troops 
to Riviere du Loup only, unless we can secure their safe transit to 
points beyond. That is, however, just the thing which we cannot 
do :— 

* This fact is established, that create we a railway ever so well 
suited for military purposes to join St. John’s and Riviere du Loup— 
let it wind along the north shore, or pass through the unexplored wilds 
of the central forests—after leaving Riviere du Loup, our line of com- 
munication must lie for many miles close to the frontier. Since it was 
settled by our Government that a line so placed was useless in New 
Brunswick, is it less so in Canada? The defence of Riviere du Loup 
not being the sole object in view, this objection to the Intercolonial 

line seems paramount. This great highway, of which fifteen surveys 
have been already made, may fail to carry our troops in safety even 
to Quebec. Suppose, however, that point reached, the remainder of 
Canada cannot be much benefited. The line from Quebec to Montreal 
passes within fifty miles of the Vermont frontier, It is actually con- 
nected with it by the Portland branch. Westward of Montreal the 
case becomes eve1 worse. From Montreal to Kingston the railway 
fails to secure Mr. Sandford Fieming’s neceesary distance of thirty 
miles ; it is actually on the frontier, exposed to raids of all kinds by 
the ice-bridge in winter, and by boats throughout the summer. If 
the Intercolonial road can only hope to carry our troops, in time of 
war, to Riviere du Loup, or perhaps by great good fortune to Quebec, 
it is at best only a strong road leading to a very weak one—the strong 
road having no object but communication with the weak one. No 
points on any of the proposed Intercolonial Railway routes have ever 
been suggested as desirable for defence; and Quebec itself, it bas 
been shown, cannot with certainty be reinforced by means of the 
railway.” 

Messrs. Bolton and Webber also contend with much plausibility 
that, during great part of the winter, that portion of the central 
railway which runs through New Brunswick, would in all proba- 


seems at least doubtful whether the construction of such a 
line would be attended with the slightest advantage. Without 
such a line, however, the new Confederation would consist 
of two distinct portions, divided from each other by the State of 
Maine and the inhospitable wildernesses of New Brunswick, 
Such are, in brief outline, the opinions of our authors on this 
important and, indeed, vital part of the scheme. For the details 





LAMARTINE’S BIOGRAPHIES OF CELEBRATED 
PEOPLE.* 


Tuovan not strictly necessary, a preface is a useful thing, since 

it explains, or endeavours to explain, several particulars desirable 
to be known respecting the work it introduces to the reader. We 
want this aid in the present instance. Where did the translator find 
the articles that compose these volumes? Were not many of them 
contained in the “ History of the Girondists”? Again, with 
respect to Chatham, Pitt, and Shakespeare—when were the essays 
written, and where did they first appear? M. Lamartine is a 
popular writer, a fact which may be accounted for by glancing 
through the contents of these volumes—we say glancing, because 
itis hardly necessary to read them, they are so fluent, sprightly, 
and superficial. As Lamartine seldom thinks himself, his readers 
are not called upon to think; so that everybody can take up the 
volumes, skim over them, and understand quite as much about the 
matters under considerction as the author does. The French speak 
of Lamartine as a maker of grand phrases, “ full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” Whoever has heard him speak or talk, 
can hardly fail to endorse this opinion. He-stands up in his own 
salon, and, by addressing the numbers, few or many, within hear- 
ing, as if he were on the floor of a senate-house, collects around 
him a circle of listeners before whom he plays the orator without 
cessation or mercy. He could of course talk if he chose, but, like the 
sophists ridiculed by Plato, he substitutes long speeches for 

questions and replies, so that he usually has the whole business to 

himself. His voice is sonorous, his delivery fluent, his words 

choice and elegant ; but, if you pause to inquire what lies beneath 

them, you find little beyond common-place ideas. He tries to say 

startling things, and sometimes does—such, for example, as that 

Moses was a stammerer, and that Philopeemen amused _ his leisure 

by chopping wood ; from which you infer—perhaps falsely—that he 

has read the Pentateuch and Plutarch’s Lives. The most extraor- 

dinary portion of his two volumes is that which relates to Sbake- 

speare, of whom his knowledge is so infinitesimally small that it 

would be worse than useless to attempt the correction of all his 

errors. He assumes that Voltaire translated certain parts of 

Shakespeare, which he doubtless thought he did, as well as a man 

could do without understanding English. It is rather droll to find 

M. Lamartine adducing the testimony of the author of “La Pucelle” 

in condemnation of Shakespeare’s obscenity. Our great dramatist 

has certainly some passages in his works which may be objected 

to on the score of decorum; but the worst sentence in all his 

plays falls very far short of thousands which Voltaire has 
transmitted to posterity. We are much mistaken, indeed, if M. 
Lamartine himself has not written books far more objectionable 
than anything in Shakespeare. However, he is a lover of 
paradoxes, which glitter in his criticisms like the bright brass 
buttons which he describes on Pitt’s blue coat. His style of 
writing throughout is exaggerated and extravagaut. Everything he 
touches is in the superlative : his statesmen, his orators, his poets, 
are all such geniuses as the world never saw. They are, in vulgar 
parlance, exactly such individuals as set the Thames on fire. Pitt 
is an archangel, and Danton a horse that thunders ; Charlotte 


_ Corday, properly executed for murder, excels Aphrodité in loveli- 


“ ;, a- ness ; and Madame Roland is praised for a peculiar beauty of figure 
bility be blocked up by snow-drifts ; and, upon the whole, it | which may look well to the pn of a Tiekdnae, but which i: our 


opinion tells sadly the other way. When she stood, he says, her 


| shoulders were thrown back like those of a life-guardsman on parade 


by which these views are worked out and enforced, we must refer | 


to the work itself. 

If it be impracticable to defend Canada, and useless to create a 
State which has no real unity, what then are we todo? Messrs, 
Bolton and Webber’s arguments evidently lead to the conclusion 
that we should submit to the “manifest destiny” which dooms 
Canada to become a portion of the United States, and that we 
should content ourselves with maintaining a naval station at 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia. This last province is easily defensible 
80 long as we retain command of the sea ; and while many reasons 
render it expedient that we should possess a station on the North 
American coast, it is plain that we want nothing more. The Nova 
Scotians are thoroughly loyal, and warmly attached to the British 
connection, and are not likely to give us any trouble on the score 
of sympathy either with the people or constitution of the United 
States. We could, therefore, easily retain them as subjects ; con- 
verting Halifax, with their willing assent, into a first-rate fortress 
and protecting its splendid harbour by works which would defy 
attack. Ata very moderate cost and at little risk, we might then 
retain just the footing, and no more, which we require in North 
America. Attractive, however, as is the prospect which this line 
of policy holds out, it is, we fear, one not likely to be realized. 
We have committed ourselves to the Confederation scheme : the 
— of the maritime provinces, who were at first hostile, have at 

t come round to it; and nothing remains for us but to make the 
best of the difficulties and embarrassments in which we are 
involved by the possession of extensive North American provinces: 
In the mean time, those who care to know how the matter stands, 
especially in a military and stategic point of view, cannot do better 
than consult the unpretending, but able and learnedly-written 
work on which we have been commenting, Asari 





—for this is what is meant by the phrase which the translator has 
comically rendered by “effaced shoulders.” It is not uncommon 
among the lower orders in France for one person to say to another, 
who happens to stand in his way, “ Effacez vous de Ja,” which 
may be translated, “ Make yourself scarce” ; but how Madame 
Roland’s shoulders could be made scarce, we are at a loss to con 
jecture. And here we may observe, once for all, that the translator 
either through knowing teo much or too little of French, makes 
sad havoc of the vernacular, so that some of his pages are altogether 
as oracular as any tablet of hieroglyphics on the walls of Egyptian 
Thebes. This may have been caused by hurry, or by want of fami- 
liarity with the original ; but that the fact is as we state, most 
readers, we feel assured, will acknowledge. It may suit our neigh- 
bours to commingle history, biography, and criticism in the 
rhetorical style here adopted ; but whoever wishes to learn the par- 
ticulars of any man’s life who figures in M. Lamartine’s pages, will 
probably find too little, while such as dip into them for criticism 
will find too much, They will be told that Shakespeare died at 
the age of fifty-seven, and that William Pitt was quite an Adonis. 
Most of us have seen portraits of that statesman and orator, 
from none of which, we fancy, should we feel inclined to figure 
him to ourselves after the following fashion :— 


“His figure was tall and slender, his arms long, as suits an orator 
whose gesture they ennoble; his costame, which consisted of a blae 
coat and gilt buttons, attested an elegance habitual but not studied ; 
his face, of an oblong and regular oval, had not yet been refined 
either by struggles or by anxious vigils; the cheeks had the bloom 
the transparency, and so to speak, the virginily of adolescence ; one 
might see that there a pure blood circulated beneath the ekin; the 
delicately-cbiselled mouth, well opened in speaking and freshly- 
coloured at the lips, bore the stamp of a fraukness which e>vceala 
nothing ; the eye, blae, large, serene, moist, seemed to give as weil 
as receive light; the eyes of a woman have not greater fluidity in 
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their rays ; the eyebrows, well arched, but placed rather high, alone 
revealed a natural pride which might become transformed, in anger, 
into a certain disdain of the vulgar; the forehead springing slightly 
forward like the side of an antique vase; the hair, of a light blond, 
slightly powdered according to thestrange fashionof the time, was in snch 
abundance, so fine, and so waving about the temples, that it reminded 
one of that of a woman. The general impression is that of a hand- 
some young man, not yet touched by the feverish and mephitic breath 
of assemblies, aud in whom the graceful strengh of adolescence 
struggles against the precocious gravity of the novice in state 
affairs. 

‘Such is exactly the handsome portrait of the younger Pitt, trans- 
lated from the colour into words, and transported from the canvas to 
the page. Thus also he lived, though matured by some few years, in 
the memory of his niece, Lady Hester Stanhope.” 





What Lord Castlereagh would have called the fundamental | 
feature of Pitt’s face, was very much like a triangle, or the gnomon | 


of a dial, which, in some whimsical theory of beauty, may perhaps 


be considered handsome, but in England is commonly thought the 


reverse. Nodoubt, when Pitt spoke, his features became so trans- 


formed by emotion and passion that he may for the moment — 


have been considered handsome ; but, by the aid of the best artists 
that ever laboured to give beauty to his face, we have never been 
able to arrive at such a conclusion. The other orator whom M. 
Lamartine undertakes to exalt is Mirabeau, ugly to a proverb, yet 
a wonderful favourite with the ladies, who must have fallen in love 
—first, with his rank, and next, with his reputation. His bonnes 
fortunes used to give rise in Paris to perpetual discussions on the 


strange success of ugly men among women. One lady who engaged | 


in these discussions may probably have given the right explana- 
tion. ‘‘Handsome men,” she said, “think more of themselves, 
while ugly men think more of us.” To this may be added, that 
ugly men, who are conscious of their ugliness, affect great humility 
in their intercourse with the fair, and submit to treatment which 
@ man with better chances would not tolerate. Perhaps, however, 
the great charm both in man and woman lies in language and 
manner, as Shakespeare suggests when he brings in the 
ugliest of his heroes, muttering to himself, “I have a tongue could 
wheedle the devil.” But enough of Mirabeau ; let us turn to his 
father, who wrote a treatise on taxation, of which M, Lamartine 
speaks very slightingly, perhaps without having read it—certainly 
without having understood it. The book is curious and well worth 
perusing, though it doubtless contains errors which owed their 
origin, partly at least, to the imperfect state at the time of 
ihe scici.ce of which it treats—we mean political economy. It 
would be cruel to expect a man like M. Lamartine to 
understand either politics or political economy. His proper 


theme is the romance of public life—the shiving, glittering, dazzling | 


nothings that float over the stern face of business, to amuse the | 
This became evident when, in 1848, he made an effort | 
to play the statesman, and, with Louis Blanc and other colleagues, | 
They both called out loudly | 


innocent. 


shipwrecked the destinies of France. 
that France required a man—each meaning himself—to guide her 
through the labyrinth of her deceitful freedom. The man came, 
but not the man they had dreamed of, and the freedom of France 
was at anend. Since then, Lamartine has undergone as many 
transformations as Proteus, or as the great statesman who 
as Dryden phrases it, “ was everything by turns, and nothing 
long.” 
to expect a rational opinion on political economy ; yet, wild, way- 
ward, and unreasoning as we have always thought him, we were 


not prepared for anything so startling as the following, apropos | 


of the poor Count de Mirabeau’s work :— 


** His father, the Marquis de Mirabeau, a remarkable man with 


profession, and with wild enthusiasm gave himself up to the then 
problematical study of political economy. Thanks to a tew sectarians, 
who overwhelmed him with adulation, he thoroughly believed himself 
to be the discoverer of a new truth, and the apostle of the happiness 
of the public. This truth consisted simply in a freer regulation of 
imposis and in trade, calculated to increase the net revenue from the 
lands, and in those frugal processes coucerning alimentary copsump- 


tion necessary to the increase of bread, the food of man. The invention | 


of some economical methods of grinding corn, and in the refining of 
flour—inventions ostentatiously paraded in his works, and applied on 
his own estates, was set forth by him as a sort of humanized alchemy, 
which elevated its author to the rank of a Triptolemus or demi-god. 

“One sees that this science, all materialist iu its aim, reduced the 
public bliss to a ration of provisions, more or less large, for each indi- 
vidual of the species, and that this philosopby, without loftiness, 
without morality, and without soul, was at bottom but an arithmetic 
of corn, of bread, and of revenue. It was more fitted for the fattening 
of brutes than the forming of men or disciplining a people. 

** Bat the charlatanism, more or less sincere, of the Marquis de 
Mirabeau made of this science a quack’s secret for the wise, and 
panacea for the human race. Some from derision, others from con- 
viction, freely gave him Mirabeau’s name, ‘L’Ami des Hommes,’ 
from the title of one of his books so styled.” 


From this deplorable jargon, of which an “ ineffable doctor” of 
the middle ages might have been ashamed, it will be perceived that 
M. Lamartine does not properly belong to the present age, but isa 
relic of that exploded school which, towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, substituted a gauzy stuff, called eloquence, 
for the sound practical knowledge that we are here gravely assured 
only teaches how to fatten brutes. From such a writer we might 
reasonably expect the apotheosis of a female assassin ; and accord- 


From such a man, it would, as we have said, be unjust | 





——. 











ingly we have it. If Charlotte Corday was no more like her picture 
than the house she lived in is like the account M. Lamartine gives 
of it, it would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that 
between the sketch and the original. The real house is common- 
place, poor, and mean; not a jot better than any other of the 
wretched dwellings to be found in the street where it stands. Yet 
look at it in M. Lamartine’s page :— 


‘In a broad and populous street in the town of Caen, the capital 
of Lower Normandy, and at that time the centre of the Girondin 
Insurrection, there stood at the end of a court an ancient house, 
whose grey walls, worn with the inclemency of the weather, were 
eplit in many places. This house was called the ‘Grand Manoir’ 
A stone fountain, moss covered and ancient, occupied one angle of the 
court. A narrow low door, with a fluted archway, which discovered a 
spiral stone staircase leading to the storey above. Two diamond-paned 
windows, set in leaden frames, gave but a feeble light to the staircase 
and vast empty chambers beyond. This pale light impressed upon the 
habitation a character of age, rnin, and mysterious melancholy, 
with which the human mind naturally veils, as with a shroud, the 
cradle of great thoughts and great natures.” 


This is the style in which a certain class of writers always speak 
of wretches who have imbrued their hands in blood, and been sent 
to their account by the gallows or the guillotine. The murdered 
man may have been as bad as his murderess ; but we can answer 
for it he was capable of originating great thoughts, as every one 
who chooses may convince himself, by reading his extraordinary 
work on man, of which we possess a copy found at the pillage of 
the Bastille, when the justice of France gave up to plunder and 
devastation that den of darkness and crime. Marat may have 
deserved death, but he could think and he could write, which we 
have no evidence that his murderess could. Madame Roland better 
deserves the panegyric which is here devoted to her memory ; but 
the men and women of the Revolution, if they are ever to be under- 
stood at all, must be studied and described by writers very different 
from M. Lamartine. What we require is, not the eulogium of 
guilt, ignorance, or fanaticism, but a true representation of the 
persons and events of that terrible epoch, which has never up to 
this hour been properly described or understood. Most of the 
individuals who figured in it, if taken off the stage, and delineated 
in their true colours, would appear very different from the pictures 
which have been given of them to the world. M. Lamartine is the 
last man living to do justice to such a subject: he sees i pees 
through a haze, and seems to think it his duty to bewilder an 
mislead his readers. Accordingly, whoever desires to be instructed 
respecting the characters of the actors in the French Revolution, 
should throw his works aside as false and mischievous. 








A CENTURY OF PAINTERS.* 


Ir we are to confine our view of English art to the men who 
have lived and died during the past hundred years, leaving out of 
sight those of the present time whose works have conferred the 
highest claims to the honours bestowed upon art by the nation, it 
becomes impossible to estimate adequately the merits of our 
English painters. Putting beside the question the sculptors and 
the water-colour artists, the ornamentalists and the architects, it 
will be sufficient to point to twosuch names as Maclise and Herbert 
to show how incomplete and unsatisfactory any history must be, 
whether of English art or of English painters, in which the most im- 
portant works of the most distinguished men marking the last 
quarter of the century are shutout. The excuse that this is unavoid- 
able while the painters are living, is one that we cannot accept, and 


immeasurable pride and infatuated by chimeras, early left the military — it does not cover the mistake of writing the history of art by the 


biographical method instead of the critical. 

The authors of the volumes before us assume the position of his- 
torians, but they remind us in their preface that “all the Continental 
schools and their artists have had their historians ; everything 
connected with them has been narrated, lauded, and criticised ; 
while of the progress of art in England, and its truly national 
character, the story has been left untold.” To which we must 
frankly add, that it remains so, for all we find in these two bulky 
volumes. Indeed, the history, such as it is, breaks off at the 
very point in the century when Art took its one vigorous spring 
onwards—at the time when the New Houses of Parliament were 
begun, when a Royal Commission of Fine Arts was formed, and 
decided to encourage fresco painting and sculpture, and when an 
open competition showed the world that English artists were as 
capable as those of the German and French schools. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, and the results to be seen in those fine works 
on the walls of the Houses of Parliament by Herbert, Maclise, and 
Dyce—works that assuredly will stand comparison with any in 
modern fresco art—the Inspector-General for Art devotes a 
chapter, in his choicest style of supercilious fault-finding, to the 
subject of the famous cartoon competitions in Westminster Hall, 
and the fresco paintings in the Palace of Westminster, which is 
alluded to as “the decoration of the Parliamentary buildings. 
The whole chapter is a tirade against lay interference and com- 
petitive selection, and, as it appears to us, 18 as unwarranted 
by the results as they stand on the walls as it is unworthy 
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of writers who pretend to record the history of our art-progress. 
The Commissioners are accused (unmindfal at the moment that 
the illustrious patron of South Kensington was their head) of “pro- 
posing” to naturalize and apply to great purposes an elien art 
—an art which rose in Italy by slow degrees in the hands 


» i t! Why, Mr. Redgrave must, | 
ef'carnest ren.” Fresco an ated ot " : f | which were the life-long dreams of our predecessors. Barry 


without knowing it, be one of the English painters he speaks of 
with so much pity in the first chapter of his book, as struggling 
against an old prejudice, not yet wholly eradicated, that art is 
neither congenial to our soil nor our nature, and cannot flourish 
amongst us.” Nothing he can say is bad enough for these attempts 
at fresco painting: “a general mildew” has justly seized upon 
them, and the very walls swell up in blisters, and cast off the alien 
pictures, so unsuited to the genius of the English school. “ We, 
say the authors, “ can point to no completed works in fresco equal to 
those by the same painters in oil,” while poor Maclise and Herbert 
vainly imagined they had achieved the great works of their lives. 
But then they say no “artists of established reputation, the true 
representatives of the art of our school,” would co-operate with the 
Commission ; therefore this opinion explains that just given upon 
the fresco works completed. “So far from art having been 
encouraged and promoted,” they say, “ we fear it has been checked 
and discouraged. Not one hidden genius has been brought to 
light ; and as to those employed, their true distinction in art would 
have been greater had they never left their studios.” Not even the 
water-glass method is likely to save the great works of Maclise and 
Herbert, if the Inspector-General for Art can be believed; he 
pronounces that method, “under any circumstances, an uncertain 
medium, and probably only of short duration.” There are people 
who would chuckle over the burning of the whole National 
Gallery if they had pointed out that the building was not 
fireproof. Perhaps the Inspector-General’s sanction for the use 
of the water-glass fresco was not asked for by the Commissioners 
of Fine Arts. Here, in fact, we come to the sore point; Mr. 
Redgrave is one of those who consider the lay element in matters 
of art a most objectionable thing, and, to be consistent, he has per- 
suaded himself to ignore the results of the Commission, to condemn 
the whole of their procedure, to assert that-they broke down, and 
have abandoned fresco, leaving nothing to show. Now, all this is 
most uncandid, and not loyal to art, and, as we have said, it is a 
grave defect in a work assuming to give the history of the art of 
the century. For our own part, we are not disposed to overrate 
the fresco works at Westminster. Some of them are unquestionably 
bad, besides being trivial and unworthy as historical paintings ; 
but, whether they may prove durable or not, they stand as the 
greatest efforts of two of our best artists, and, taken with the car- 
toon competitions, they mark a most important era—an era when 
the nation first felt the spirit of art, and determined to seek its aid, 
as all other great nations have done, in placing before the people 
historic monuments the most beautiful that the art of the time 
could raise. Failure or not is not the question, even could laymen 
and artists agree upon the point. There was the idea, and it has 
been carried out so far; and, though the Royal Academy and the 
art authorities of the Department of Art had nothing whatever to 
do with it, the frescoes and the statues tell the story. A word 
may be added as to the durability of the large and most important 
frescoes painted, or rather secured, by the water-glass method, 
which promises to be the greatest benefit that science has ever 
given to art. Every test of damp and sunlight and weather-ex- 
posure has been tried for years upon pictures painted in this way 
at Munich, without failure of the colour, or decay ; this, however, 
is a part in the report of the Commissioners which Mr. Redgrave 
allows himself to overlook, in his eagerness to demolish the lay 
element. He forgets, also, that throughout the whole of his book 
he has to lament the early decay of oil pictures, while he strongly 
advocates oil painting as preferable to fresco, again forgetting that 
a wall picture in oil can only be seen in one direction of the light. 
If Leonardo had painted in fresco instead of in oil, we should to 
this day have had his famous cartoon of Pisa and the Cenacolo— 
works which are now only numbered with the ruins; while the 
frescoes of the Stanze of the Vaticane and the Sistine Chapel 
remain, the greatest monuments of painting in the world, and the 
most perfectly preserved. 

We have entered at length upon this part of the work before 
us because it contains the sting, and it seemed a matter of justice 
to the much-maligned “‘lay element,” and to certain very eminent 
painters, that the poison should have its antidote at hand. The 
bulk of the volumes is made up of lives of the painters, forming a 
mass of more or less interesting reading, which, however, has been 
nd well used up before, and will be familiar to the readers of 

alpole and Cunningham, and of the special biographies of the late 
painters, Leslie, Haydon, and Turner. The criticisms offered upon 
the various painters are not remarkable for anything but technical 
knowledge. So far, they are valuable to artist readers ; and as to 
general criticism and remark upon any of the larger considerations 
of art, we meet with little that is the result of profound acquaintance 
with the subject, or a very refined perception. We find nothing to 
lead us to depart from the received opinion that artists are not the 
best of critics or writers of the history of their own art and the 
lives of their fellows. It is true that the authors, in their preface 
confess that they have been fully sensible of this: stil] they 
claim to have cultivated what they call “a catholic love for art.” 
and this, we take it, explains why “fresco” is called by them an 
alien art,—why the Royal Academy is perfection, and certain oppo- 
nents heretics, —why laymen are dangerous men to be trusted with 
matters of art,—and why it is said the Royal Commission of Fine 














Arts failed, and that any reform that would “ extend the honours 
of the Academy” would “ in reality render them less honourable.” 
This will enable the reader to judge of the tone of criticism that 
prevails through the book. Here and there are glimpses of a more 
enlightened, liberal, and unbiassed view, as where it 1s said— 
“During the latter part of our century, hopes have been realized 


struggled through life in an endeavour to realize them. Haydon 
saw these hopes at the point of realization, and died. But alas! 
we have lost the presiding spirit (our great Prince Consort), and in 
the death of Sir C. Eastlake this great art movement lost another 
able supporter. It remains to be seen whether art progress will be 
continued.” Mr. Redgrave, no doubt, has had rather an arduous 
task to carry his dish upright between the Academy, the Royal 
Commissioners of Fine Arts, and South Kensington. He cannot 
pretend to be blind to the fact that South Kensington was born 
and bred of the “lay element,” and exists by its influence, and that 
somebody would have been nobody if it had not been for the lay 
element at South Kensington. As to the progress of art in the 
nation, we believe there is no ground foranxiety. Art will proceed 
without any impetus from Academies or “ Departments,” though it 
will not be much influenced in its advance by histories of the 
century, in which the most important events are coloured to suit 
the official eye of an Inspector-General for Art. 








A COURSE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


Every day, the mass of English literature grows larger and larger; 
every day, it is more and more difficult for the uninitiated to know 
what to read and what to eschew, or even where to begin ; and 
every day, therefore, the necessity becomes greater for men of cul- 
tivation and large experience to give the less-instructed the benefit 
of their knowledge. Guides are indispensable in a country so vast 
in its extent, so varied in its character, so intricate in its paths, 
and so important in its natural productions. We have had several 
of late years, who, with more or less of elaboration, have fulfilled 
the office of ciceroni; but Mr. Hannay thinks he too has something 
to say on the subject, and there can be no doubt that in many 
respects he is well qualified for his work. He has been a compre- 
hensive and observant reader ; he is evidently a man of wide and 
catholic tastes ; and he is a critic of approved capacity. His book 
on “ Satire and Satirists” was marked by shrewd observation and 
brilliant style ; and in the Quarterly Review and other periodicals 
he has shown himself to be one of the best writers of occasional 
essays among the men of the present generation. We recognise in 
him, therefore, a great deal of natural and acquired fitness for 


_ tracking the long maze of British authorship ; and we are sure that 


any intelligent youth, carefully reading through the not very exten- 
sive volume designated at the foot of this article, would be the 
better for the information he would there acquire. 

Whether his system be the best that could be devised is another 
matter. He disapproves of the plan of study usually prescribed, 
viz., the division of a literature into certain arbitrary groups, such 
as history, philosophy, poetry, fiction, &c, and the mastering of 
each in regular succession. This method he considers too mechan- 
ical, as well as open to objection on the score of its divorcing 
human productions from human beings, and so making the whole 
process lifeless. In lieu of this, he proposes that history should be 
taken as “the back-bone of the whole course” ; that is to say, that 
the youthful student should begin by reading some standard 
History of England, and, as he completes each epoch, should 
diverge from the historical path, and study all the leading or repre- 
sentative authors of that epoch, together with any memoirs or other 
volumes bearing on the personal life of the time. The works of 
great authors should also be read in connection with the biogra- 
phies of those authors, and these again with anything which helps 
to illustrate the manners of the age to which they belong, and 
whose influences they shared or helped to modify. This system, 
Mr. Hannay thinks, would render the student’s course much more 
interesting, and, in the same proportion, much more valuable, 
Since we are more likely to assimilate what we take with a relish 
than what we receive with dulness and indifference. No doubt, 
there is a great deal of truth in this; but the objection seems to us 
to lie in the impraeticability of such a method, in the case of young 
men generally. It must be observed that Mr. Hannay does not 
address himself to literary students, but merely to such commonly 
intelligent inquirers as, without proposing to make authorship a 
profession, are desirous of knowing what has been done by the most 
eminent of their countrymen towards the enlightenment of the 
human mind. For these, as we cannot but fear, the system is too 
extended and elaborate. Fancy, when one comes to the reign of 
Elizabeth, having to stop short in the narrative of events, in order 
to read through Shakespeare and his fellow-dramatists, Spenser 
and his fellow-poets, the philosophical writings and essays of 
Bacon, the lives of all these worthies, and any collateral matter (a 
perfect library in the case of Shakespeare) which may exist in con- 
nection with them! Conceive having to go through the same 
process again with reference to the men of the time of Charles I. 
ry Commonwealth ; again with those of the Restoration, and 
te e selgne of William III. and Queen Anne ; and again with 

ose of the Georgian epoch! How long would the student take to 
get through his History—“the back-bone” of all this complex 
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structure—and what would his knowledge of it be like when he 
had finished, if ever he did finish? We would not answer for its 
being worth very much. 

It is the great fault of Mr. Hannay’s advice throughout, 
that he aims too widely. No man with his living to earn, with 
the newspapers of the day to read, and the ordinary demands 
of social intercourse to meet, could prosecute such a course of 
study as he recommends. Probably few literary men even, in 
these basy times, have followed the windings of the great stream 
of printed books so closely. Still, it is better to suggest too muchi 
than too little, and Mr. Hannay does not insist on the student 
reading everything which he indicates, but only professes to give 
him hints as to where he wiil find the best examples of each species 
of writing. In this respect, we conceive the volume is calculated to 
be most valuable to any youthful inquirer who really wishes to 
know something of the solid and lasting additions to our national 
treasures of imagination and thought. It is an admirable cata- 
logue of great authors and great works—a catalogue not drily com- 
piled, but pungent with acute observation, glowing with sympathy, 
and often sparkling with wit and scholarship. In so brief a 
work, devoted to so great a subject, and dealing with so many 
names, the amount of criticism allotted to each writer must neces- 
sarily be very small ; but Mr. Hannay does not pretend to do more 
than indicate in the most summary fashion the classics whom he 
considers it necessary for the student to read, and the main points 
or characteristics on which the attention should be fixed. He has 
rather more to say about Hume than of most other authors ; and 
of him he gives a capital sketch—sympathizing, yet discriminating, 
life-like, and full of personal colour :— 


* With all his greatness and clearness of intelligence, there was a 
defect in Hume, vitally serious as a historian. He lacked sympathy. 
With some of the most important manifestations of human nature and 
human character he had no feeling in common. Long before he 
undertook history, he had, in his capacity of philosopher, formed for 
himself a system of thinking, which had the effect of fortifying 
impregnably his natural want of the sympathy of which we speak, 
The religious spirit, for instance, he regarded with a kind of pity at 


the best, and, in certain combinations, with profound contempt. This | 


at once shut him out from feeling with, or even understanding, some 
of the most important men and movements of modern times. The 
force exerted by religion he was sensible of externally—as a scientific 
man whose business it was to calculate forces. But that was all. He 
did not love it; and hence he was impressed, not so much by its good 
as by its bad side, All early ages were to him mere scenes of dark- 
ness and turmoil, when the real gods of his idolatry—philosophy and 
letters—were unknown. He applied the standard of the accomplished 
and luxurious eighteenth century to every other period, and never 
could feel for an age when there were no quartos published, no 
academies, no pleasant little free-thinking suppers, no snug ‘ Advo- 
cate’s Libraries’ to sprawl in, with books Jying round you on the 
floor. It was a kind of good-humoured narrowness, a philosophic 
bigotry, Hume’s way of looking at things. Not that there was any- 
thing ungenerous about it. Personally, he was a most agreeable, 
benevolent, homely philosopher, rather fat, fond of a game of back- 
gammon or a glass of port; and would no more have persecuted any- 
body for his opinions than he would have turned cannibal. Indeed, 
his History of England is as much a record of progress, and a 
canonization of progress, as the sturdiest Radical could require. But 
then it was from his peculiar standing-point that he regarded progress, 
Hie was glad that the feudal times had paseed away, and a baron in 
chain-mail was a figure whom he loved not very much more (except 
for his own descent from such barons) than does Mr. Bright. Yet, 
his real creed was in a kind of intellectual aristocracy, at least as 
exclusive as any kind that ever breathed. Tor the vast, aspiring, 
uncultivated masses—as far, at least, as their aspirations for power 
went—he had no sympathy whatever. Had he lived to see the French 
revolution, he would infallibly have been against it as decidedly as 
Gibbon was; while, from the ha)f-indifferent way in which he speaks 
of Shakespeare, it is doubtful whether he would have cared for the 
literary revival of Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron at all. : 

“It is commonly said that he was a Tory; and that his history 
favours the Tory view of the civil war is certain. Old Johnson would 
not allow Hume any merit for his Toryism. 
a Tory by chance.’ This is partly true. He was not a Tory from 
Johnson’s own point of view, while for the ‘ right divine’ of the 
older school of Tories he had a supreme disdain. The explanation of 
his Toryism is, that if there was anything in the world which he 
despised heartily in his capacity of a philosopher, it was a fanatic. 
Now, in the civil war, what Hume called the fanatics (and also the 
real fanatics) were against the king. He looked on the whole tribe 
as noisy unpbilcsophical persons, and this coloured his view of the 
entire movement of their age. He knew that Charles was an accom- 
plished gentleman, whose religion never got the upper hand of his 
common sense; and he also knew that the Puritans were in the habit 
of quoting the Book of Revelations, which he probably ranked below 
the Koran. Accordingly, he was led insensibly to scrutinize the 
Puritan proceedings with great severity, the result of which is, that 
leaning to the Cavalier side which places his history with ‘ Toryism.’ 
But in fact, the real key to his political opinions is to be found in his 
general philosophy, and not in any decided political bent. He is for 
King Charles in narrating the civil war, but really that is all in which 
his Toryism consists. He approved the Revolution settlement, and he 
cherished no more regard for the Pretender than any moderate Whig. 
Probably, as a gentleman of a Jacobite county (Berwickshire), he may 
have had a little more sentiment on such subjects than a gentleman 
of Middlesex. Generally, however, no great writer ever had less 
sentiment of any kind; a fact which squares with all that we have 


already remarked of the character of his mind.” 
Of Gibbon less is said than the reader has a right to look for, 





‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘he was — 








considering the greatness of his work, and the splendid and con- 
spicuous place it occupies in our literature; and in some other 
respects we hardly think Mr. Hannay has observed a due propor- 
tion in the amount of attention given to his several subjects. With 
some of his opinions, moreover, we cannot agree ; but that would 
necessarily happen where so many judgments are delivered. In 
the main, Mr. Hannay’s literary opinions appear to us sound and 
thoughtful ; and, for the most part, he writes with conspicuous 
fairness and moderation about men of the most opposite views in 
politics, religion, and morals. There are some exceptions to this, 
however ; as, for instance, where our author, in pointing out the 
want of spiritual elevation and human sympathy in the writings of 
Macaulay, says :—“ Men live by the moral qualities in their books, 
not by the cleverness in them only. People don’t buy stinking fish, 
for the sake of their shining.” This is certainly not dignified literary 
criticism ; nor can such a phrase justly be applied to Macaulay, 
though it is doubtless true that his writings suffer from the absence 
of feeling and tenderness. We must regard this sentence as a 
mere expression of personal antipathy, particularly out of place 
in a work intended for the guidance of youthful students. 








THE RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY.* 


Har a century has now elapsed since the attention of the 
religious public in Great Britain was first drawn towards the 
remarkable individual who forms the subject of the present 
volume. In the year 1816, the missionary periodicals of the 
Church of England, and the Baptist Society, made known the 
fact that a Brahmin of great wealth and learning in Calcutta had 
entered single-handed on a mighty conflict with the idolatrous 
system of Hindoo worship which it was his hereditary duty to 
teach the people, and was using all his wealth and influence to 
overthrow it, and introduce a purer system, both of faith and 
morals, to his benighted countrymen. The leading facts elicited 
from time to time concerning him appear to have been that, though 
his ancestors on his mother’s side had from time immemorial been 
of the sacerdotal order by profession as well as by birth, adhering 
to a life of religious observances, those of his father had for several 
generations sought aggrandizement at the Court of the Mogul ; and 
Rammohun Roy had thus become acquainted in his youth with the 
faith of the Mussulman that there is one God, revealed by one great 
prophet. At a very early age, his mind revolted from the frivolous 
and disgusting rites of Hindoo idolatry, and his scepticism towards 
the system so displeased his friends that, at the age of sixteen, he 
felt obliged to leave his home. Though recalled and forgiven some 
years afterwards, his continued controversies with the Brahmins, 
and his interference with their custom of burning widows, produced 
such animosity in their minds that they induced his father openly 
to discountenance him. It appears to have been under these 
circumstances that he got an engagement as a collector of 
the revenues of the East-India Company, and acquired a 
correct knowledge of the English language, and a considerable 
acquaintance with European customs and modes of thought. 
When the death of his father placed him in possession of 
considerable property, he prosecuted with more boldness his 
plans for reforming the religion of his country, and pub- 
lished various pamphlets and other works against their errors, 
The ground he took was, that the Vedas which constitute the 
Hindoo Scriptures, and which are of very high antiquity, and very 
obscure in style, give no countenance to the gods of modern Hindoo- 
ism, nor to its frivolous and cruel rites; and that he was not 
opposing Brahminism, but those perversions of it which had been 
introduced by a selfish priesthood. The consequence was that he 
was deserted by all his friends ; even his mother became his bitter 
opponent ; and in 1814 he removed to Calcutta, whither his wife 
refused to follow him. Here he purchased some ground, built a 
house in the European mode, gathered around him a number of 
wealthy and intelligent Hindoos, and (about 1818) established the 
worship of one Supreme Deity. It was understood that several 
hundreds of the native Hindoos, chiefly young people of high caste, 
embraced his views, and were embodied in a society under certain 
rules, one of which required the renunciation of all idolatry. 

Having published and circulated extensively and gratuitously 
such portions of the Vedas as he deemed sufficient to prove Brah- 
minism to have been originally a pure Deism, and not the gross 
polytheism into which it has degenerated, his next step was to 
make known to his followers the sublime precepts of Christianity, 
whose exalted purity had commended them to his admiration. 
This he did (1820) in a work called “The Precepts of Jesus,” 
which led to a paper war with the Christian missionaries, The 
learned Brahmin had in his youth refused credence to Mohammed 
when he found that he had carried off the beautiful wife of his 
slave, and had sought to establish his religion by the sword ; but 
in the morals of the New Testament he saw everything to approve, 
and on that ground believed in Jesus as “a teacher sent from 
God.” But the truths which lie at the foundation of our holy 
religion—the fallen condition of man by nature, his need of an 
atonement for his transgressions, and a regenerating power by 
which to rise into the life of holiness—these our Brabmin declined 
acknowledging, and of course the doctrine of the Trinity was @ 
stumbling-block and foolishness to him. The missionaries, who had 
fondly hoped he was to prove the pioneer of Christianity in 
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India, were sorely disappointed, and the more so when one of their 
number, sent to facilitate his conversion, became himself a convert 
to the pure Deism of Rammohun Roy, and his chief assistant in 
that temple where the Hindoo and the European, the rationalist 
and the supernaturalist, the Jew, the Mohammedan, and the 
Christian, were invited to unite in common worship. It is difficult 
to guess what would have been the religious progress of Rammohun 
Roy if he had continued under the impression that all the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ believed in what he called “obscure 
doctrines calculated to excite ridicule.” But somehow—we are not 
told how—he came to know of the sect called Unitarian:, whose 
views coincided nearly with his own, and with whom alone he 
thenceforth fraternized as a Christian community. : 
Rammohun Roy had a strong wish to visit Europe, to obtain a 
more thorough insight into its manners, customs, religion, and 
political institutions, but refrained till his rising sect appeared 
strong enough to stand in hisabsence. He then (in 1830) embarked 
for England, the King of Delhi conferring on him the title of 
Rajah, or Prince, and giving him a commission to lay some of his 
grievances before the English Government. On his arrival in 
1831, “the highest honours were publicly accorded to him, and a 
place was awarded to him among the foreign ambassadors at the 
coronation of the sovereign ; persons the most remarkable for their 
social standing and literary eminence sought his society, and highly 
esteemed the privilege of intercourse with him.” But for re- 
ligious purposes he consorted almost exclusively with Unitarians, 
and we have too much reason to believe that their fellowship did 
nothing towards leading him beyond the Deism to which he had 


professing belief in the New Testament, and in Christ as a divinely- 
commissioned teacher, he refused to receive baptism, or to do any- 
thing that could afford a pretext for excluding him from caste, 
which would have involved the forfeiture of his landed property, 
and his right to instruct his countrymen. 

In September, 1833, the Rajah Rammohun Roy visited Bristol, 
chiefly, it would seem, to cultivate the acquaintance of Dr. Car- 








outstretched necks, ready at the slightest alarm or movement 
to disappear instantaneously under the sheltering duckweed ; 
enormous bull-frogs crawled and hopped in the shallows, and 
musk-rats swam from bank to bank. None but those who have 
thus idled away the hours of a glorious autumn day can form an 
adequate idea of the charm and interest attaching to such studies 
of animal life.” Writing in this spirit, Major Ross King protests 
with a good grace against the reckless destruction to which, until 
lately, the moose, the noblest specimen of the ruminantia of 
Canada, has been subjected, “ not alone,” as he says, “on the part 
of the savage Indian or the ignorant settler, but, less excusably, at 
the hands of men claiming to be sportsmen, yet slaughtering 
indiscriminately old and young, prégnant mothers, and half-grown 
‘calves, and leaving the useless carcases to rot on the ground. 
Such deeds have been perpetrated to within a very recent period 
in Nova Scotia—deeds which, to the disgrace of our country, 
characterize the presence of Englishmen alike in the elephant 
jungles of the East, the buffalo prairies of North America, and the 
noble plains of South Africa.” Moose-hunting stands at the head 
of Canadian forest sports, though year by year the moose 
diminishes in numbers and in extent of range. Major Ross King 
believes this interesting animal to be identical with the elk of 
Northern Europe and Asia. It is, however, greatly superior in 
size, a full-grown bull-moose attaining a height of seventeen or 
eighteen hands, and a weight of nearly twelve hundred pounds. 
The antlers of a mature moose measure six feet from tip to tip, and 
have been known to weigh as much as sixty pounds, and to exhibit 


| as many as thirty points. They are shed in January and February, 
felt his way from dark idolatry in his own country. Though © 


penter, the Unitarian minister; but within about a fortnight he © 


was seized with a fever, of which he died. Believing that his 


mortal remains ought not to be made the means of committing | 


him to anything that would involve the loss of caste, the friends 
among whom he sojourned decided on burying them without any 
religious rites in a secluded spot in the shrubbery ; whence they 
were removed ten years afterwards to the cemetery of Arno’s Vale. 


The interest attached to Rammohun Roy has to a great extent | 


passed away ; the scattered memorials of him are for the most 


part out of print, or otherwise forgotten ; and, had we not been | 


informed that the sect he founded in India had become extensive 


and important, and that some of its chief adherents were desirous | 


of seeing as full an account as possible of their founder for cir- 
culation in his native country, we should have wondered what 


inducement Miss Carpenter had to undertake the present work. | 
While admitting that the few facts which form the staple of the | 


volume are interesting, we must express an opinion that they are 
too few for an octavo of 255 pages, and that it is rather an inflic- 
tion to have them repeated over and over again in this one’s report, 
and that one’s letter, and the other’s sermon. Moreover, we have no 
sympathy with the use that is made of them—namely, to bring 
into contempt what we deem the fundamental truths of our 
religion, and to prove that man can be made holy merely by being 
shown the ways of holiness, and has no need of that which we are 


accustomed, reverently and gratefully, to call the work of our 
redemption. 








THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN CANADA.* 


Lovers of natural history are much indebted to sportsmen like 
Major Ross King, who are at once adepts in the art of destroying 
wild animals, and skilled observers of whatever is interesting in 
the characters and habits of the creatures it is their 

ursue, But for Audubon, Wilson, Darwin, Waterton, Sir 

merson Tennent, and other field naturalists, books which 
give delight to countless readers, young and old, would lack a 
great part of the charm which they possess. For such men, animal 
life is filled with inexhaustible interest and significance, and the 
gun and the rod are keys with which they have opened many a 
close-locked and admirable mystery of nature. There is nothing 
of the butcher in the sportsman who combines with his love of 
sport the inquiring ardour of the field naturalist. To him the 
battue is an abomination ; the “ bag” of the intelligent sportsman 
represents knowledge acquired, more than number of head of 
game destroyed. While lying in wait for pintail, teal, and mallard, 
on the shore of a stagnant lagoon on the Canadian shore of 
Lake Ontario, Major Ross King says :—“ I have sometimes become 
so aborbed in contemplation of the animal life around, as to have 
forgotten what had brought me there. A frequent fellow-watcher 
at our lagoon was a large osprey, which, perched motionless on the 
bare, worn bough of an over-hanging tree, sat for hours peering 
keenly into the pool below. On a sudden he would dart with 
lightning velocity on his finny prize, and, bearing it aloft, sail 
majestically away to his solitary haunts in the neighbouring forest. 
Hundreds of tortoises, called ‘terrapines,’ 


) covered the decayin 
trunks of the floating trees, sunning themselves in long rows, with 
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but by June are perfectly renewed. Like many other of the 
avimals living in high latitudes, the moose changes the colour of 
his coat in winter ; but, unlike the Arctic fox, which puts on a fur 
of snowy whiteness, it becomes—the bull more especially— of a dark- 
ness approaching to black. There are many modes of hunting the 
moose, all more or less adventurous, and requiring skill, courage, 
and endurance on the part of the hunter, to be carried out with 
full success. Such a prospect of sport as Major Ross King holds 
out to the practised deer-stalker can hardly fail to be irresistible. 
Canada, indeed, is a true sportsman’s paradise. Game, in spite of 
the monstrous wastefulness with which it has been attacked on all 
sides, is still wonderfully abundant and various. Up to the pre- 
sent time, some of the laws affecting game have been preposter- 
ously ill-framed, permitting the most wanton destruction, of birds 
particularly. “The case of wild ducks,” says Major Ross King, 
“is ope of the most glaring instances of shooting out of season ; 
for, by the present law, they may be killed until the 30th of May, 
which, with many varieties, is the period of incubation, while there 
are probably few that have not then commenced to lay.” That 
extremely useful body, the Natural History Society of Montreal, 
have, however, taken the matter in hand, and it is to be hoped that 
their report will have due influence with the Canadian Legislature. 

A glance at the index of the handsome volume before us ought to 
be enough to determine any sportsman debating the question where 
to find the best shooting or fishing ground : entire Europe cannot 
offer such a programme. <A voyage of ten or eleven days from 
England will land him at Quebec, within reach of forest, prairie, 
lake, and river, offering to his gun and rod black bears, pumas, 
lynxes, grey wolves, moose, caribou, wapiti, and American deer ; 
foxes, racoons, and hares; wild turkeys, prairie-hens (double the 
weight of the Scotch grouse), three species of grouse, ptarmigan, 
plover, and snipe ; geese, five species ; eighteen species of duck, 
besides teal and widgeon; salmon, trout (four kinds); pike, 
masq’allongé, of from twenty to sixty pounds, sturgeon, white- 
fish, from four to eight pounds (47,000 of which were taken from 
Lake Ontario on one occasion, at a single haul) ; besides an infinite 
variety of smaller game. Major Ross King—who has “ stalked” 
wildebeest and springbok on the plains of South Africa, the great 
rusa on the Neilgherry Hills, and alligators in Malabar—is a 
thoroughly competent authority and guide. “ Few scenes,” he says 
in his preface, ‘so easily reached from our shores better repay a 
visit than the forests, lakes, and rivers of British North America. 
Whether to the sportsman, the naturalist, or the traveller, nothing 
can well be more alluring than its vast tracks of primeval forest, inha- 
bited by moose and caribou ; its game-stocked prairies of boundless 
extent ; and its broad rivers, filled. with silvery salmon and spotted 
trout, flowing through grand and picturesque solitudes, little known 
and less frequented.” The beauties of the Canadian winter have 
often been described, but we are tempted, before parting with 
Major Ross King’s excellent book, to transcribe one description 


more, the latest and by no means the least graphic that has been 
written :— 


‘In the Canadian winter, ice and snow assume the most attractive 
and enjoyable aspects they are capable of, and without our tedious 
prelude of cold and broken weather the season comes all at once. The 
glowing autumn woods rain down their shower of bright and many- 
coloured leaves, mingled sometimes with the falling snowflakes, and 
in an incredibly ehort time the forest stands bare on the whitened 
plain. As the fall continues, the snow-drift gathers high against the 
double-g'azed windows, and enormous fires of huge logs are piled in 
the wide open hearths. Bat after a few days of storm the sun shines 
out again from a cloudless sky of the deepest blue, and without 
thawing rhe es —— twigs of the frosted trees ; and the white 
expanse of country, broken on! . i 
dices on the wis fog y by snow-laden masses of dark pine, 


“All the rivers are frozen over; even the broad and rapid St. 
Lawrerce is arrested in its course,— 


‘Flumina constiterint acato,’— 
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and, like the streets, is covered with horses, and sleighs arrayed in 
rich fars, and with figures dressed in blanket coats, red sashes, and 
moccasins. The wonderful and glorious sunsets of this season cannot 
fail to strike the inhabitants of our dull clime with astonishment. 
The period associated in our minds with dreary afternoons and leaden 
clouds is here a constant succession of gorgeous evening skies, suffusing 
the snow-fields with a rosy tinge. The moon, too, shines with a 
brilliancy, and the stars, doubled in apparent magnitude, flash with 
tints unknown in skies less clear; while the aurora shoots uightly 
across the heavens in ever-changing rays of prismatic hue.” 


Major Ross King’s volume is handsomely printed, and illustrated 
in chromo-lithography and wood-engraving, and will no doubt 
find a permanent place in the library of all intelligent sportsmen 
—on the same shelf, possibly, with Scrope’s well-prized vulume on 
“Deer-Stalking in the Highlands,” with which it is certainly 
worthy to rank. 








TWELVE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.* 


Ir is really a misfortune that the lives of “ good people” should 
so often be uninteresting. A bold, bad man, who will not only, 
according to Spenser, ‘ dare to call by name great Demogorgon,” 
but venture upon much worse things—or a worldly-minded man 
who happens to have been mixed up with great historical move- 
ments, either as participator or observer—may become the hero of 
an intensely interesting memoir; but your simply good, humane, 
religious man or woman is often, from a literary point of view, 
extremely unattractive. Of course there are exceptions to the 
latter rule. When a John Howard or a Mrs. Fry has been deeply 
concerned in important social reforms, conducted on a large scale, 
and affecting the interests of a vast number of our fellow-creatures, 
the records of their labours must be ill-executed indeed if they do 
not awaken a response in the hearts and minds of all worthy 
readers. But lives of the merely kind-natured and conscientious 
are apt to become wearisome, and not unfrequently degenerate 
into a species of namby-pamby. It may be said that we ought to 
be more interested in humble virtue than in flaunting vice ; but, 
somehow, we are not. The reason is not simply to be found in 
natural depravity ; it is also to be sought in the instinct we all 
have to be more interested, and to feel more concerned, in the 
rough, every-day business of the world, which is partly good, 
partly bad, than in mere idealizations of worthiness and piety. In 
the one case there is the force of contrast, and in the other a 
somewhat sickly and luscious uniformity ; besides which, readers, 
we suspect, feel a certain repugnance at the cold-blooded literary 
exhibition of private charity in private circles. They seem to be 
made parties to a species of prying into what was never intended 
for public record and comment; and hence it is, among other 
reasons not altogether discreditable to our kind, that the lives of 
generals, politicians, authors, philosophers, and men of science, 
are more attractive than those of sisters of charity or district- 
visitors, and that the diary even of a man like Pepys will always 
command more attention than that of a woman like Eugénie de 
Guérin. 

Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes has collected in a small volume some 
scattered papers which she has written in various periodicals, based 
for the most part on the lives of certain eminently good women 
who have been brought under her notice. The list consists of 
Madame Swetchine, La Sceur Rosalie, Madame Pape-Czarpantier, 
Madame de Lamartine, Madame Luce of Algiers, Governor Win- 
throp’s wife, Miss Cornelia Knight, Bianca Milesi M«jon, Mrs, 
Delany, Harriot K. Hunt, Miss Bosanquet, and Mrs. Jameson. 
With the exception of Mrs. Jameson, and perhaps of Mrs. Delany, 
none of these ladies were famous ; the names of some will probably 


‘be quite new to most of our readers, as we confess they were to 


ourselves. Who, for instance, it may be asked, was Madame 
Swetchine? We find from Miss Parkes’s account of her ihat she 
was a Russian lady of high family, whose maiden name was 
Soymonof ; that she lived in the troubled days of the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic war, but survived until 1857, dying in 
Paris, where she had lived for many years ; that she was originally 
rather philosophical or Voltarian in her religious views, but 
was afterwards converted from a mere profession of the Greek faith 
to an active belief in the Romish; and that she at all times 
exhibited great benevolence and disinterestedness. She appears to 
have been a truly estimable person ; but we do not see that her life 
was sufficiently remarkable to warrant a memoir of some fifty pages. 
“La Sceur Rosalie” was one of those excellent Sisters of Charity 
whose order was founded by St. Vincent de Paul. Madame Pape- 
Carpantier was a promoter of training schools for mistresses of infant 
schools, and the authoress of some poetry which does not appear 


to have made any great noise in the world. Madame de Lamar-. 


tine was the wife of the celebrated poet and politician, the idol of 
the Paris population in February and March, 1848. She was 
an Englishwoman, and a devoted helper and good adviser of her 
husband, besides being a most kind and charitable woman ; but 
we doubt whether many persons will care to read thirty-four pages 
about her. Madame Luce interested herself in the education of 
the Moorish children of Algiers. Mrs. Winthrop was the wife of 
one of the early governors of Massachusetts—a Puritan lady, of 
the true seventeeth century style. With Miss Cornelia Knight we 
have recently been familiarized by the publication of her auto- 
biography. Bianca Milesi Mojon was an Italian lady, an artist 
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and a writer of educational works. In Miss Harriot Kesia Hunt, 
the Americans boast a female sanitary reformer ; and Miss Bosan- 
quet—a contemporary of Wesley, yet a woman of the early part of 
the present century too—is described by her present biographer as 
the type of “ district-visitors, tract-distributors, Sunday-school 
teachers, and hospital nurses.” In the several sketches of these 
women, together with the papers on the better-known lives of Mrs. 
Delany and Mrs. Jameson, there are undoubtedly some interest- 
ing passages and agreeable anecdotes ; but the work, on the whole, 
is open to the charge of making too much of lives which, however 
admirable they may have been, do not present any great material 
for literary treatment. Our authoress is sometimes a little pre- 
judiced ; as where she says that Paris is at the present time 
‘degraded by a court which possesses neither the poetry of tradi- 
tion nor the ardent and pious charity of many of Madame 
Swetchine’s personal friends among the old régime.” Now, what- 
ever may be thought of the political system established by Louis 
Napoleon, it must be admitted that neither he nor the Empress 
has ever been wanting in kindness on occasions of great public 
calamity, and only a week ago we were all admiring the noble 
conduct of Eugénie among the cholera-stricken inhabitants of 
Amiens. The writing of the present volume, is some times a little 
too “goody-goody.” Such expressions as “her poor little heart 
swelled,” and “two sweet little daughters remained to her,” 
are assuredly not so much in the style literary as the style nursery. 
Miss Parkes is a clever writer, both in prose and verse, and we 
expect better things from her than this collection of ‘ Vignettes.” 








FISHING GOSSIP.* 


WE are indebted to Mr. Pennell for the present collection of 
articles by various authors, qualified for the most part, as their 
contributions show, to write upon the subject in hand. This 
blending into a whole of the thoughts, opinions, and experiences of 
many individuals is of far greater value than the voluminous and 
egotistical effusions in which sportsmen, without any particular 
qualification to write a book, frequently indulge, inasmuch as we 
obtain the real metal with as small a quantity as possible of alloy. 
It almost necessarily happens in the former case that a great deal is 
printed which had better never have been written, and that what 
good the volume may contain is hidden under a heap of nonsense, 
which few persons care to penetrate. It is well for the sake of 
readers, ree | for the final extirpation of such crudities, that good 
books are forthcoming. “ Fishing Gossip” carries out the idea 
conveyed by its title. It is especially characterized by variety, 
every article treating some different topic connected with the 
subject-matter. These can be understood by any ordinary reader, 
being written in plain English, with only here and there a few 
scientific terms. 

One of these papers is especially interesting: we allude to that 
which treats of the Siluris glanis, or wels, of which the species 
found in Europe “belongs more to its eastern and central than to 
its western portions,” A long description, together with an illus- 
tration, is given of the peculiarities of its formation. This fish 
remains sedentary in some chosen retreat—a hole, for instance, or 
behind the projection of a rock—during the day, and moves slowly 
about in the night time, though never very far from its original 
position. It is the largest of fresh-water fish, properly so called, 
‘specimens from four to five feet long, and from fifty to eighty 
pounds in weight, are of common occurrence, and single individuals 
of four and five hundred weight are caught every year: their 
increase with age is proportionately much more in girth than in 
length, and: they sometimes attain such a size in the body as to 
exceed the compass of a man’s arms.” The creature would appear 
to be easily caught when once its hiding-place is discovered, the 
coarsest tackle being used, “‘ the hook baited with a lively fish, and 
sunk sufficiently deep.” When landed, it becomes torpid, “ and 
I recollect,” writes Dr. Gunther, “especially one occasion when, 
requiring the head of a large example for examination, I was 
witness to the decapitation, by one of the Berlin fisherwomen, of a 
perfectly healthy wels of forty or fifty pounds weight, the fish, from 
the moment it was placed on the block making no further struggle 
than by a slight vibration of the muscles of the tail—the headless 
body afterwards disgorging a fresh roach which had served as 
breakfast during the time the fish was in the tub.” The Siluris 
glanis is not indigenous to Great Britain, but the author thinks 
that it might, without much difficulty, be acclimatized. It is 
tenacious of life, and young examples might be transported during 
the cooler part of the year. ‘‘ There are numerous lakes,” continues 
Dr. Gunther, “in the north of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, whose physical features are in accordance with those of 
its native place, and we sincerely hope that the few specimens 
which are now in possession of the Society of Acclimatization may 
be the forerunners of a more extensive immigration, which might 
draw yet another presumption in favour of success from the fact 
that all the immigrations of animals which are known to have taken 
place in a state of nature have proceeded from east to west.” 

Among the best-written papers is one entitled “ Etymology of 
Bait,” &c.; another on “Carp Gossip ;” and another on “ Fly 
Fishing, and How it should be Done,” by the author of “The 
Practical Angler.” The principal object of this paper is to point 
out what its author calls the “ error” of fishing down a pool instead 
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of up, and he supports his arguments with reasons which are 
plausible enough, the premises being granted. In the first place, 
the fisherman is not seen by the trout, as they “ keep their heads 
up-stream,” being unable to remain stationary 1n any other position. 
There is a greater chance of the hooks catching in the jaws of the 
fish when it is “struck” backwards instead of forwards, in which 
latter case the angler may, and frequently does, pull the bait 
straight out of the fish’s mouth. Again, in fishing up a pool the 
water is not so much disturbed. A trout, when hooked, turns 
round, and immediately runs down the pool, “leaping in the air, 
and plunging in all directions.” This naturally impairs the sport 
in the case of the angler commencing at the top, and fishing down ; 
while, on the other hand, it has a less damaging effect when opera- 
tions are begun at the bottom, as the rest of the water remains 
comparatively undisturbed. “This,” says Mr. Stewart, the writer 
of the paper, “is a matter of great importance, and we have fre- 
quently, in small streams, taken a dozen trout out of a pool from 
which, had we been fishing down, we could not possibly have got 
more than two or three.” 

With the articles contributed by Dr. E. N. Murta, the principal 
writer in the present volume, we are least satisfied. They abound 
in wordiness, and in remarks which possess little or no connection 
with the subject, and apparently have no other object than to fill 
up a certain space. In one, he leads off with a long tirade against 
P ilosophers in general, because no “ bump” on the human head has 

een assigned as the organ of angling. Of the existence of such a 
“bump” as this, Dr. Murta cannot feel the slightest doubt, because 
the flexor muscles of his hand twitch spasmodically whenever he 
sees a lake or river at home or abroad. In another, we find the 
following pretty sentiment, which will probably act as an encourage- 
ment to the directors of the “ Home” at Islington :—“ If there be 
a place of rest for dogs—and what monopolist of ultramundane 
beatitude knows that there is not in the own ‘bright particular 
star’ of Sirius ?—I would fondly hope that dear Diver is enjoying 
the reward of the many pleasant hours we spent together on land 
and water.” There is more of this unconscious humour ; but suffi- 
cient has been given. Altogether, however, Mr. Pennell’s volume 
is very entertaining, and contains a good deal of information. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Jamaica and the Colonial Office: who Caused the Crisis? By 
George Price, Eeq., Late Member of the Executive Committees of 
Governors Sir Henry Barkly, Sir Charles H. Darling, Edward J. 
Eyre, Esq., in the Legislative Council of that Island, and Late Custos 
of the Precinct of St. Catherine. (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.) — 
The Negro and Jamaica. By Commander Bedford Pim, R.N. (Triibner 
& Co.)—Both these publications have issued out of the disturbances 
of last autumn in the island of Jamaica. The first is based on various 
official documents, and is compiled with a view to showing that the 
outbreak so terribly suppressed, and the subsequent abrogation of the 
Jamaica constitution, are attributable to the unjustifiable policy of Mr. 
Eyre and the Colonial Office. The former is accused of having, 
three or four years ago, “dissolved the Assembly, and agitated the 
whole island by his appeal to the black constituencies, for the sole 
purpose of retaining in office and forcing on the Assembly a Govern- 
ment who, with himself, had permitted” certain “ frauds, forgeries, 
and delinquencies.” This, we are told, is what converted the late 
G. W. Gordon from an inoffensive man into a demagogue; and since 
then, it is added, there has not been one moment’s peace in Jamaica. 
This alleged misgovernment of the colony was approved by the late 
Duke of Newcastle, when he was at the head of the Colonial Office, 
and afterwards by Mr. Cardwell ; and to them, as well as to Mr. Eyre, 
Mr. Price imputes the origin of the agitation conducted by Gordon, 
and the fate of that unhappy man. Our author condemns the 
execution of Gordon as cruel and illegal, and he adds that, in his 
opinion, the ill-considered severity of Mr. Eyre “has simply initiated 
a war of races in Jamaica, without a single white man in the colony 
available for carrying on the game he then commenced, unless England 
is prepared to play it out, at her own and sole expense in troops and 
treasure, or to govern Jamaica more discreetly in future.” By all who 
care to go into the details of this painful and repulsive subject, Mr. 
Price’s work will be found useful; but we must warn them that ‘it is 
rather dry reading.—Captain Pim’s pamphlet on “The Negro and 
Jamaica ”—printed as a special number of the Popular Magazine of 
Anthropology—is the report of a lecture which made some noise at 
the time of its delivery, on the 1st of last February. It gives a most 
unfavourable account of the black race, with which the author has had 
an acquaintance of a quarter of a century’s duration; yet Captain 
Pim is not in favour of slavery, preferring the modified system of 
———? for a term of years. 
in the Dark. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, Author of “Th 
by the Churchyard,” “ Guy Deverell,” “ Uncle Silas,” &c. ( Sentie 
—Mr. Le Fanu, in “ All in the Dark,” exhibits much the same 
qualities as those which we have had occasion to remark on in previous 
works from his pen. He has a good deal of ingenuity in the con- 
struction of a story, and contrives his “ situations” so as to excite in 
thesreader a very fair amount of curiosity as to the final upshot. But 
his delineation of character is imperfect, and his writing is often 
slovenly. In the present tale there are some very excellent scenes 
together with a mystery which is well sustained and reasonab! 
accounted for ; yet much of the book is dull. The hero Willian 
Maubray, is rather an uninteresting young fellow, and his rival in the 
love of the fair Violet Darkwell is a mere superficial copy of Lord 
Dundreary. The circumstances arising out of young Maubray’s sleep- 
walking habits—of the existence of which he is entirely enionisieus 
until one night violently awakened from his trance—are, however 
strikingly imagined, and give an air of ghostly awe to the story, until 
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they are accounted for on natural grounds. Violet Darkwell, the 
wayward beauty, is prettily and cleverly drawn; but the other 
characters are not above the ordinary level of the circulating libra 
and the stage. We may remark, in passing, that most of them have 
a tendency to speak in most egregious Irish-English, though the scene 
of the story is not laid in Ireland, nor are the dramatis person natives 
of the sister kingdom. 

Posthumous Gleanings from a Country Rector’s Study. Also, Essays 
Contributed to the Saturday Review. By the late Rev. E. Budge, B.A., 
Rector of Bratton Clovelly, Devon; one of the Translators of the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers. Edited by the Rev. E. B, Kinsman, 
M.A., Vicar of Tintagel. (Rivingtons.)—The publication of the 
volume bearing the above title arises—as we are informed by the 
editor— from a desire to benefit the family of the author, whose death 
has left those most near and dear to him unprovided for. Mr. Budge, 
according to the testimony of his friend Mr. Kinsman, “ was both a 
learned theologian and an accurate and able scholar, while he pos- 
sessed a mind of no ordinary grasp, which was richly stored with the 
most varied knowledge.” In the volume before us we have certainly 
abundant evidences of his literary skill. It is a collection of very well- 
written essays on various subjects, such as—‘‘ Western Cornwall,” 
“ Charlemagne,” “ Palestine,’ “ British Agriculture,” ‘‘ Ephemeral 
Literature,” ‘ Geology,” ‘The Literary History of the English 
Bible,’ &c. Mr. Budge seems to have been an intelligent and indus- 
trious worker, and this volume of his collected writings may be read 
with advantage as well as pleasure. 

Our Common Fruits. A Descriptive Account of those Ordinarily 
Cultivated or Consumed in Great Britain. By Mrs. Bayle Bernard. 
With Illustrations. (Warne & Co.)—Being often shocked at her 
dessert-table by the ignorance which even well-educated people 
display as to the natural history of fruits, Mrs. Bernard has deter- 
mined on compiling a popular account of these delicate and beautiful 
products of the soil. She regrets the absence of a proper classification 
of fruits, and demands that Pomology be put on a footing of scientific 
equality with Botany. The difficulties of the task, however, are con- 
siderable, owing to the immense number of varieties that exist, and 
the trifling differences which sometimes distinguish one from another. 
Some years ago, the catalogue of the Horticultural Society recorded as 
many as 897 varieties of apples, many of them with numerous 
synonyms; and these are constantly increasing. Mrs. Bernard 
thinks that some broad marks of distinction could be dis- 
covered in every fruit, leading to a well-defined division of 
the family. The dissection of fruits might, in her opinion, lend some 
aid to their proper classification; and she warrants that they would 
not be found “ nothing but skin and squash,” as some one irreverently 
hinted. Her little book does not pretend to be scientific; it is rather 
a popular treatise, abounding in the kind of information the general 
reader requires. It is very pleasantly done, though the style is some- 
times a little high-flown, as in this rhapsody on the fig-leaf :—* Soft 
prelude to the mighty swell of crinoline, immortal fig-leaf! eldest born 
of Fashion’s countless progeny, and first page of Le Follet’s now innu- 
merable tomes.’ 

Brazil as a Field for Emigration. By Charles Dunlop. (Bates, 
Hendy, & Co.)—The huge empire established in the southern division 
of America by the Portuguese offers peculiar facilities, according to 
Mr. Dunlop, for the permanent settlement of European races. As yet, 
however, its position, and its political and social state, are little known 
in the Old World ; and, to enlighten this ignorance, Mr. Dunlop puts 
forward his pamphlet. It is a good summary of the chief facts 
concerning the country and its people. 

Notes on the Month: a Book of “ Feasts, Fasts, Saints, and 
Sundries.” (8. O. Beeton.)—The compiler of this work admits, very 
modestly, that it has no pretensions to originality. The matter is all 
to be found in Alban Butler, Strutt, Hone, Chambers, &c.; but it has 
been thought that the same facts, presented in a more condensed and 
available shape, would again meet with recognition. The story of the 
saints and martyrs, however much it may in some cases be mixed 
up with nonsense and superstition, is always interesting; and, although 
the ground is very old, it appears to have been fairly traversed by the 
present explorer. 

We have also received the second edition, revised and 
The Prayer-book Interleaved (Rivingtons) —-, ye Aaenliges ra 
one volume, of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s No Name (Smith, Elder, & Co.) ; 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE literary event of the week has been the sale of i 
collection of Autographs, Letters, and MSS. formed sate prea 
by Sir John Fenn, Knight, editor of the “ Paston Letters.” The 
gathering comprised portions of the collections formed by Peter Le 
Neve, 8. Ives, . x Martin of Palgrave, and Blomefield, the Suffolk and 
Norfolk antiquaries. There were 1,001 lots in all, comprisin Royal 
Noble, and Conventual Deeds and Charters, from a period ra ‘ 
diately after the Conquest to the Fifteenth Century. One of the 
Charters was signed—forma crucis—by King Stephen, Matilda his 
Queen, Eustachius his son, and Henry his brother, a.p. 1137 Amon st 
the rarities were some hundreds of very early and important Rolls 
and other records, consisting of domestic accounts, inventories 
rentals, court rolls, &c., mostly illustrative of the counties of Suffolk 
and Norfolk. Next week we may have to describe some of the more 
important lots; but we may just say that the Autograph Note Book of 
Addison, containing portions of essays contributed to the Spectator, 
which was so much canvassed in the public journals two years a ‘ 
was disposed of at the conclusion of the sale, and realized tee = 
guineas, Only a short time since, this identical volume was sold b a 
London dealer in old books for seven shillings ! AY 


A work, which has been on two or three i 
occasio 
the Paris police, has this week appeared at Seyeada aende pd 


Belgian capital, however, the publishers are afraid to father it, for it 
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appears simply as ‘‘ En vente chez tous les Libraires.” The title of 
the work is “Les Mariages de la Creole,” par Mme. Marie Ratazzi 
(Marie de Solms). 

A new selection of Old Plays, “ chiefly from the period beginning 
with Marlowe and ending with Dryden,” is announced as being in 
preparation by an eminent American publishing firm. Professor 
James Russell Lowell, of “ Biglow Papers” fame, is the editor, and, 
with his introductions and notes, the work will extend to 10 vols. 
post 8vo. This is only one of the few important livres de luxe, now in 
preparation in America, the amateurs and collectors of which seem 
determined to rival the Dibdins, Colliers, and Halliwells of this 
country. 

The same American house announce a beautiful reprint of Old 
Major’s edition of “* Walton’s Angler.” It will contain the 70 original 
woodcuts and 12 steel engravings; and one hundred copies, first 
impressions, will be printed on large paper. The publisher, Mr. 
Bartlett, it is said, has more than a bookseller’s pride in this labour, 
as he is a devoted Waltonian in practice, and was very recently the 
subject of a poem by Mr. J. R. Lowell, in the Atlantic Monthly. 

An announcement which has been very generally made in the news- 
papers during the past week may be corrected here. The Sir Thomas 
Phillips who has recently been elected Chairman of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, is not the well-known antiquary and manuscript- 
collector of Middle-hill, Worcester, but the once Mayor of Newport, 
Monmouthshire, who was knighted for his energy in defeating the 
Chartists under John Frost, in 1839. The antiquary is a baronet, 
spells his name Phillipps, and was never in any way connected with 
the Society of Arts, although he is a trustee of the British Museum. 





Mr. George Grove, the eminent Biblical scholar, is, we understand, | 
busily engaged with the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, | 


preparing for publication the account of the exploring party. The 
photographs taken in the Holy Land will also be published. These 
will be accompanied by the report, drawn up by M. Deutsch at the 
instance of the Committee, on the palzographical and historical value 
belonging to some of the specimens submitted to him for examination. 

The Early English Text Society has just issued the first instalment 
of its texts for the present year. They are seven in number, and 
comprise some very curious and interesting early English com- 
positions. 

A new edition of Dr. T. F. Dibdin’s “‘ Bibliomania, or Book-Mad- 
ness,” has recently been privately printed by an American Book- 
society, known as the “ Club of Odd Sticks.” The society in question 
is almost as exclusive as our “ Philobiblon Society’; for we learn 
that the edition of the work in question consists of fifty-seven copies 
royal octavo, seven of which are on Whatman’s drawing-paper, and 
forty copies quarto, of which five are on the Whatman paper. 

Some of Shakespeare’s plays have recently been translated into 
Hindostanee, and published at Bombay. 

Mr. Horren will shortly publish a little volume of humourous 
** Advice to Parties about to Marry,” written and most appropriately 
illustrated by the Hon. Hugh Rowley, one of whose minute 
illuminations (No. 654), in the south room Royal Academy, has this 
year been so greatly admired. 

The very valuable library of the late Rev. Dr. Maitland will shortly 
be sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. The collection is very rich in 
books and tracts relating to the history of the English Established 
Church. 

Walt Whitman, the author of that strange work ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” 
who was so peremptorily dismissed from a small office held under the 
American Government for writing what were considered ‘‘ indecencies,” 
has just received a better appointment at the hands of the Attorney- 
General, who considers Walt not very far removed from a genius. 

On Thursday, the interesting collection of works of art formed by 
the late Mr. Fairholt, F.S.A., was sold by Messrs. Sotheby. The 
taste of the deceased gentleman was well known in the art and anti- 
quarian world, and the numerous engravings from his drawings in the 
Art Journal and other publications are amongst the happiest repre- 
sentations of their kind that we possess. The cabinet which he had 
formed, and which has just been dispersed, contained many fine speci- 
mens of German stoneware of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Raffaelle ware, ancient and modern bronzes, Papal and other foreign 
medals, examples of Wedgwood ware, Burmese idols, Japanese draw- 
ings, &c. There were many Egyptian curiosities there, collected by 
Mr. Fairholt when on a tour through the Nile country with Lord Lon- 
desborough, a few years ago. Lot 71 was described as a “ Bust of 
Thomas Wright, Esq., from that in marble by Durham, on Scagliola 
pedestal.” Other memorials of the artist’s friends occurred in the 
sale. 

From Philadelphia we have some interesting particulars of Mr. 
Allibone’s great labour in the completion of his very valuable 
* Critical Dictionary of English Literature,” the concluding volume 
of which we have previously mentioned as having been put to press. 
** The mass of MS. of Allibone’s Dictionary, fairly copied for the press, 
occupies 19,044 large ap pages, and a few pages in large quarto. 
The copyist was Mrs. Allibone, who thus proves herself a helpmeet 
for her accomplished and persevering husband.’ In like manner, 
when the late Dr. Buckland wrote his celebrated ‘Bridgewater 
Treatise” on Geology, his wife copied parts of it nineteen times (so 
frequent and extensive were the alterations), and made fair copies 
of the entire work four times over. A few particulars of Dr, Alli- 
bone’s literary labour may not be uninteresting. There were 1,873 
manuscript pages of subjects under the letter B ; 1,555 of H; 1,796 
of M; 2,251 of S, and 2,008 of W. It took the compiler about 
twenty-two months to write up the articles in the letter 8S, and about 
as many more for those of the letter W. Assuredly, Smith cannot be 
a very unusual patronymic, for Dr. Allibone chronicles the literary 
productions of seven hundred of that name, among whom there are 
ninety John Smiths. 

A most interesting discovery of ancient pit-dwellings has recently 
been made at Fisherton, in Wiltshire. Explorations are now being 
made, with the permission of the landowner, Mr. Adlam, under the 
superintendence of Mr. E, T. Stevens and Dr. Blackmore. 


~ 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has resigned the Regius Professorship of Modern 
History at Oxford, on the ground that he wishes to devote his powers 
— for the present, to a historical work which he has in 

and. 

From America we hear that Mr. M. F. Walworth, the author of 
** Hotspur,” and other works, is engaged upon the lives of the six 
Chancellors of New York. He has gathered, for the life of Chancellor 
Walworth, his ancestor, a friend of Washington, and one of the 
drafters of the Declaration of Independence, between three and four 
hundred letters, among which are some written by Washington from 
Valley Forge; while others are by Generals Montgomery, Schuyler, 
and Clinton. 

The author of the “ Narrative of the Tai-Ping Rebellion,” who 
includes his own singular adventures under the pseudonym of “ An 
English Tai-ping,” is understood to be Captain Linley, a young officer 
who, having ardently adopted the Tai-ping cause, took service under 
its leader, and, for some years, followed the fortunes of the rebellion. 

The preface to the last edition of “ Ecce Homo” has just been 
published separately as a pamphlet. 

Messrs. Day & Son are preparing “‘ Peaks and Valleys of the 
Alps,” by Elijah Walton, with Descriptive Text by T. G. Bonney, 
M.A., F.G.8., &c.; ‘“‘ A Series of Twenty-one Chromo-lithographic 
Facsimiles of Water-colour Drawings, with Text, in Portfolio;” 
** Glaciers of New Zealand, a Series of Twelve Water-colour Drawings,” 
by Mr. John Gully; “ Busy Bees, a Characteristic Representation of 
the Whims and Fancies of Infant Minds,” by George Roberts, with 
twelve illustrations in Chromo-lithograpby, by Cordelia Walker; 
“The City and the Camp,” a Novel, by W. H. Russell, Esq., LL.D., 
“Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the Japanese,” by 
Lieutenant J. M. W. Silver, illustrated; “The Game Birds and 
Wild Fowl of Sweden and Norway, together with some account of the 
Fauna of the Coasts of these Countries,” by L. Lloyd, author of 
“Field Sports of the North of Europe,” and “ Scandinavian 
Adventures,” with one hundred illustrations in colour, &c.; 
“The Geographical Distribution of Animals and Plants,’ by 
Andrew Murray, F.L.S., illustrated by numerous coloured Maps; 
“Half an Hour’s Entomology,” by W. H. Lowe, M.D., fully illus- 
trated; “ Texts from the Holy Bible Explained by the Help of the 
Ancient Monuments,” with a few Plans and Views, by Samuel Sharpe, 
author of the “ History of Egypt,” containing 160 drawings on wood, 
by Joseph Bonomi, Curator, Soane Museum; “The Cathedral or 
Abbey Church of Iona,” illustrated and described by the Messrs. 
Buckler, with an Introduction by the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles; 


| The Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manu- 











scripts,” illustrated by J. O. Westwood, M.A., F.L.8., &c., the entire 
edition limited to 200 copies, and the stones to be destroyed ; “A 
History of the Art of Printing, as Applied to Books, and of the Succes- 
sive Methods used for Recording Events Previous to the Invention of 
Printing,” by H. Noel Humphreys, author of “ A History of Writing,” 
&c., illustrated by a copious series of photo-lithographic facsimilies 
with illuminated plates ; and ‘‘ Plant Forms for Ornamental Designers 
Iiluminators,”’ drawn from Nature, by Frederick E. Holme. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have in the press—‘ The Life and 
Correspondence of Richard Whately,” by Miss Whately; ‘ The Reign 
of Elizabeth,” vols. III. and 1V., being the ninth and tenth volumes of 
his “‘ History of England,” by Mr. Froude; “ Occasional Essays,” by 
C. W. Hoskyns; ‘Our Sermons,” by the Rev. R. Gee, M.A.; “ An 
Introduction to the Study of National Music,” by Carl Engel; 
** Sound,” by Professor Tyndall; a new edition, partty re-written, of 
“ The History of Philosophy,” by George Henry Lewes; alsoasecond 
part of *‘ Christendom’s Divisions,” by Edmund S. Ffoulkes; “ An 
Elementary German Grammar,” by C. W. F. Fischer-Fischart ; and 
“ A History of England for the Young,” by Mrs. Gunn, to be edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Dawson Turner. 

Messrs. TrNsLEY Broruers will publish this month—* The Race for 
Wealth,” by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of ** George Geith,” &., in 
3 vols., reprinted from Once a Week; * Memoirs of the Life and 
Reign of George the Third,” by J. H. Jesse, author of “ England 
under the Stuarts,” &c., in 3 vols.; “The Regency of Anne of 
Austria, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV.,” with portrait, by 
Miss Freer, 2 vols. ; &c. 

Messrs. CuapMAN & Hatu’s now books include—“ Sketches of 
Russian Life,” edited by Henry Morley; “ Inquisitio Philosophica : 
an Examination of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton,” by M. P. 
W. Bolton; **Shadows of Destiny,” by Capt. Colomb, 2 vols.; ‘*The 
Proportions of the Human Figure according to a New Canon, for 
Practical Use,” illustrated by plates, by W. W. Story, 1 vol.; “A 
Book for Home Travellers, on Eastern England,” by Walter White, 
2 vols., with maps; ‘ Cradock Nowell, a Tale of the New Forest,” by 
R. D. Blackmore, Author of “ Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; &e. 

Messrs. James Nispet & Co. announce second editions of “ The 
Letters of Ruth Bryan” and “ Lyra Consolationis,” edited by Dr. 
Bonar. 

Messrs. Epmonston & Dovatass will shortly publish—* Always in 
the Way, a Little Story,” by the author of “ The Tommiebeg Shoot- 
ings,” with illustrations; “ France under Richelieu and Colbert,” by 
J. H. Bridges, 1 vol. ; and “ Homer and the Iliad, in Three Parts, com- 
prising Homeric Dissertations, the Iliad in English Verse, and 
Commentary, Philological and Archzological,” by John Stuart Blackie, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 4 vols. 

Mr. Bentiey has nearly ready a “ Life of the Marchesa Giulia 
Falletti di Baiolo, Reformer of the Turin Prisons,’ by Silvio Pellico, 
author of “Le Mie Prigioni,” from the original by Lady Georgina 


| Fallarton, 1 vol., with portrait ; and “ Thrice His,” a novel, in 3 vols. 


a 


Messrs. Bert & Datpy intend to publish an illustrated edition 


| of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Seven Bishops, which will contain a 


rare etching of the Voyage to the Tower, and an engraving of Mr. 
Walter Strickland’s painting of the Portraits of the Bishops, besides 
views of Fressingfield Church, Niffard Hall, Ken’s Tomb, and other 


eketches. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





Andersen (H. C.), The Darning Needle, &c. 18mo., 
1s, 6d. 





, The Tinder Box, &c. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Askew (Anne) [the “Faire Gospeller” }, Life of, by 
a ts of 2 ary Powell.” Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Beeton (Mrs. J.), Howto Dine. Feap., 1s. 

Beggar's Benison, the, 4 Clydesdale Story, 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Bernard (Mrs. B. B.), Our Common Fruits, Feap., 
8s. 6d. 

Bohn’s Scientific Library.—Knowledge is Power, by 
C. Knight. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Burns (R.), Poems, Illustrated Family Edition, dto., 


Cartwright (J.), Translations from Euripides. Cr. 8vo., 
6s 


Colquhoun (J.), Sporting Dogs. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Fielding (H.), Novels. Tlustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
New edit, Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Fitzgerald (P.) The Second Mrs, Tillotson, 3 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 


Foster (A. F.), History of England. Newedit. Feap., 
28 


Friswell (J. H.), Familiar Words, 2nd edit, Cr, 8vo., 
6s. 

Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 1866. Fecap., 7s. 6d. 

Griffiths (G.), The Two Houses: a Staffordshire 
Tragedy. 8vo.,2s. 6d. 

Hawthorne (N.), Tales. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Hughes (W.), Elementary Class Book of Physical 
Geography. 12mo., ls. 

Knight (C.), Half-hours of English History. 
elit. 8vo., 5s. 

Landsborough’s Exploration of Australia from Car- 
pentaria to Melbourne. Fcap., 3s. 6d. 

Lawrie (J. 8.), Manual of English History Simplified, 
12mo , ls. 

Layman’s, a, Faith, Doctrines, and Liturgy. 12mo., 
2s. 6d. 

Line upon Line. Part I. Cheap edit. 18mo., 1s. 4d, 

Lewis Pee New Gymnastics, 8th edit. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord), Essays. Cabinet Edition. Vol. II. 
Cr. 8yo., 6s. 

Match Shooting with the Rifle. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Moore (G.), The First Man, and his Place in Crea- 
tion, Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Morris (Rev. F. O.), History of British Birds, 
edit. Vol. VI. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Newby (Mrs. C. J.) Trodden Down. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
£1. 11s, 6d. 


Noake (J), The Monastery and Cathedral of Wor- 
cester. Feap., 10s. 6d. 


Partridge (J. A.) On Democracy. 8vo., 10s. 

Philip’s Excursionists’ Map of Environs of London. 
1s. 6d. in case. 

Pratt (O.), More Easy Method of Solution of Equa- 
tions. 8vo., 8s, 

Reading without Tears, Part II. Roy. 16mo. 3s. 

Shuckard (W. E.), British Bees. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Skinner (J. E. H.), After the Storm; or, Jonathan 
and his Neighbours in 1865-6, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
21s. 


Sophocles (E. A.), Romaic, or Modern Greek Gram- 
mar. 12mo., 7s. 6d. 
— from “* Blackwood,” 
8s. 


Thurlow (Hon. F.G.H.), The Company and the Crown. 
8vo., 78. 6d. 


Towler G -), The Silver Sunbeam. 65th edit., Cr. 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 


New 


New 


Reissue. 12 vols. Feap., 


Townsend (T.), Management of Cattle in Health and 
Disease. Feap., 1s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Days of Yore, 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 


Waterton (Charles), His Home, Habits, &., by R. 
Hobson. Feap., 10s. 6d. 


THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, EOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE, 
Published every Saturday. 
Price Fourpence, 





32 pages, 





Contznts ov No. 315, Jury 14, 1866 :— 


The Continental Imbroglio.—Ministerial Explana- 
tions.—The Battle of Sadowa.— Bureaucracy and its 
Fruits.—Lord Monck’s Peerage.—The Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners.—De Colenso Excommuni- 
cando.— St. Swithun’s-Day.—London Baths, 

Norges or rou Wexx. 

Tux Wanr:—The Battle of Sadowa.— f 
Report on the Battle of Oustesss. ae va de 

Fixz Ants :—The National School of Design.—M usic, 

Scrznce. 


Mowzy anv Commerce :—The Money Market, 
Rzvizrws oF Booxs :— 
Joan of Are,—South Australis.—An A 
Book of Common Prayer.—The haaean ene 
The Reformation in Europe.— Miss Majoribanks,— 
The Scientific Periodicals. — Short Notices. — 
Literary Gossip, 
List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAA 
anes » Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 








“ 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£. s. d. 
Four Lines and under ...ccccccoccsccserecserserveee O 2 6 
Each additional Line .......... ee bacessesecss iw 2 ee 
Whole Coltmnd....cccccsccccsccccesseccccsscesecocesess . 83 0 
TOD. sciicichsdetivase Sndissssitenasiadameaieaeiia 8 8 0 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d, per Line, 





Advertisements should be addressed, ‘** Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, FRENCH. 


A lady wishes to recommend an excellent 
teacher of languages, known to her for some years, as 
resident or daily governess. Address, Saninz, Post- 
Office, Brompton-road, S.W. 


OVERNESS (Preparatory). — An 


English lady who has lived two years in a 
nobleman’s family in Ireland, seeks a re-engagement 
as above. Would take entire charge of her pupils; 
is firm, patient, and gentle. Course: English 
thoroughly, rudimental Music, plain and fancy work, 
ered £23.—Address, Miss Day, 35, Kildare-street, 

ublin. 


USIC AND THE PIANO— 

TWENTY-SIX LESSONS, by an experi- 

enced Teacher, for 30s. Address, ACADEMICUS, 
74, Arlington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


O LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
ARCHITECTS, and ANTIQUARIES.—Meesrs. 
Cox & Wyman having had great experience in the 
production of every variety of Work relating to 
Archeology, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, their 
Establishment affords special facilities for the execution 
of this class of PRINTING, in the best style, with 
eee and at moderate prices.—COX & 
VYMAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 74-75, 
Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


OWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and 
ALDBOROUGH, by GREAT EASTERN 
RAILWAY.— First, second, and third class from 
Bishopsgate, at 10 a.m.; and first and second class at 
ai, a.m. and 4.25 p.m. Cheap weekly and monthly 
ickets. 

















I g ABWICH and HUNSTANTON 
from Bishopsgate, by GREAT EASTERN 
RAILWAY.—Cheap weekly and monthly tickets, 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 

A CHEAP EXCURSION TRAIN to CAM- 

BRIDGE, Ely, Wisbeach, Lynn, Hunstanton, Nor- 

wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, &c., leaves the Bishops- 
gate Station EVERY SATURDAY, at 12,30 p.m. 

A Cheap Excursion Train to Colchester, Ipswich, 
Harwich, Bury St. Edmunds, Norwich, Woodbridge, 
Aldborcugh, Beccles, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and other 
stations, leaves the Bishopsgate Station EVERY 
WEDNESDAY, at 12.30 p.m. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST 
TICKETS at Cheap Fares, available for One 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking 
Office, King’s Cross, and other principal Stations ; 
aleo in London, at Cook’s Excursion and Tourist 
Office, 98, Fleet-street, Corner of Bride-lane—to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Cause- 
way. 

LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, 
Morecambe. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACES—Scar- 
borough, Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Salt- 
burn, Seaton, nemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, 
Harrvugate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. &c. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained 
at all the Company’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 


Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets via Midland 


Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1866. 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per 
Cent.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £760,000. 
DreEcrors, 
Chairman—Lawrorp AcLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pel- | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 


ham Burn, Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, | P. co Robertson, Ren, 

















Esq. .P, 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 


three years at 5}, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent, per annum. 


Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 


of the Company, No. 7, East India 
hall-street, Lenten, E.C, re enn epee 


By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY LIFE A 
U SOCIETY.—Extension to ee ANOE 


Additions in 1865 at the rate of 13 per cent 
per annum, 
24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 


C, McCABE, Secretary, 














| 5 etait de! ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 


NOTTINGHAM MEETING, 
22nd AUGUST, 1866 
President—W.R. GROVE, Esq.,M.A., Q.C., F.B.8., 
c. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Weinesday, 22nd Avugust—President’s Address, at 
8 p.m., in the Theatre. 

Sectional Meetings as usual, from the 23rd to the 28th, 
inclusive. re see 

Thursday, 23rd August—Soirée in Exhibition Building. 

Friday, 24th August—Lecture at 8 30 p.m., in the 
Theatre, by W. Huggins, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
On the Results of Spectrum Anzlysis applied to the 
Heavenly Bodies. 

Monday, 27th August—Lecture by J. D. Hooker, Esq., 
M.D., D.C.L., F.R.8., &c., On Insular Floras. 

Tuesday, 28th August—Soirée in the Exhibition Build- 


ing. 

Saturday, 25th August—Excursions to the Midland 
Railway Works at Derby, Eastwood, Riddings, 
Cinder Hill, Annesley, and Newstead Abbey. 

Thursday, 30th August—Excursions to the Derwent 
and Wye Valleys, Charnwood Forest, and Belvoir 
Castle. 


On and after July 30th, until August 17th, Life 
Memtkers, who intend to be present at the Meeting, 
may receive their Tickets by applying to the General 
Treasurer, and returning to them their Life Member 
Invitation Circular; Annual Subscribers, who wish to 
receive their Tickets, must return their Invitation 
Circular, with £1. inclosed, to the General Treasurer, 
W. Spottiswoode, Esq , 50, Grosvenor-place, London, 
8.W. P 
‘The Executive Committee at Nottingham will elect 
New Members and Associates on the following condi- 
tions :— 

New Life Members, for a composition of £10, which 
entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports of 
the Association, which may be published alter the 
date of payment. 

New Annual Subscribers, for a payment of £2 for 
the first year. These receive gratuitously the — 
for the year of their admission, and for every follow- 
ing year in which they continue to pay # subscription 
of £1 without intermission. 

Associates for this Meeting only, for a payment of 
£1. They are entitled to receive the Report of the 
Meeting at two-thirds of the publication price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as 
Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to 
Ladies only) may be obtained by Members on pay- 
ment of £1. ; . 

After August 17th personal application for Tickets 
must be made at the Reception Koom, Corn Exchange, 
Nottingham, which will be opened on Monday, 
August 20th, 

In order to facilitate arrangements for the Meeting, 
it is desirable that application for Tickets should be 
made as early as possible. 

Gentlemen who have in any former year been ad- 
mitted Members of the Association may, on this 
occasion, renew their Membership without being called 
upon for arrears, on payment of £1, 

Without a proper Ticket, obtained as above, no per- 
son will be admitted to any of the meetings. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read, thould be 
sent to the Assistant General Secretary, G. GrirFiTus, 
M.A., 5, Park-villas, Oxford, before August the Ist. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at 
the Meeting are requested to apply to the Local 
Secretaries, who will assist them in procuring lodgings, 
and will forward a railway pass, entitling the holder to 
obtain from the principal Railway Companies a return 
ticket at a single fare, available from Monday, August 


20th, to Saturday, September Ist, inclusive, 
G REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. 
Seven miles from London by Railroad or Road. 
Ground Consecrated 50 Acres. — Unconsecrated 50 





Acres, 
Usually charged 
£. 8. d, £. s. da. 
CO ae a ae 8 8 0 15 15 0 
Ground for Brick Vault for 
eee 7 7 1515 0 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto...1010 0 21 0 0 
Ditto Private Grave ......... 215 0 440 
Common Interment (includ- 
ing Desk Service) ............ 011 0 220 
Ditto, Child under 10 ......... 07 6 
Interment in Family Grave Not provided 
(no charge for Ground) ... 2 2 0 a Se 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
OFFICES: 122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


I MYORTAN T ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
H GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 
MAKER to the QUBEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholss-ic institutions, and the public 
generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced & 
new series of his useful productions which, for ex- 
cellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 
Each pen bears the impress of his name as & 
guarantee of quality; they are put up in bores con- 
taming one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature, 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers 
Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at 
the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechureh- 


street, London, 
A REALLY GOOD PEN.—THE 
OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. A sample 
box sent by post on receipt of 14 postage stamps. By 


a Witi1aMs, 19, Conduit-street Padding- 








